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Two Poe Rarities 


IcH though its collections are in 
Americana, the Library has com- 
plete sets of first editions of few 

of the major nineteenth-century authors. 
In the days before copyright became a 
compelling force for bringing the Ameri- 
can literary output into the national li- 
brary, many books that are now recog- 
nized as important productions never 
found their way to Washington. In some 
instances, only the title pages were de- 
posited for copyright; in others, the books 
were not copyrighted at all. 

This has been true in the case of Edgar 
Allan Poe. The Library has copies of most 
of the volumes he published during his 
lifetime, and it has such individual rari- 
ties as a presentation copy of The Prose 
Romances of Edgar A. Poe (Philadelphia, 
1843), containing the first separate print- 
ing of “The Murders in the Rue Morgue.” 
But it lacks his Tamerlane and Other 
Poems (Boston, 1827), preeminent among 
collectors’ items in the field of American 
literature, and there are smaller gaps in 
his writings that remain to be filled. It 
was gratifying, therefore, to eliminate two 
of these recently through the acquisition 
of his second and third published volumes, 
Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane, and Minor Poems 
(Baltimore, 1829) and Poems by Edgar A. 
Poe (New York, 1831). 

Tamerlane, published anonymously in 
1827, went virtually unrecognized; fewer 
than 200 copies were printed, they had 
little or no sale, and critical interest was 
lacking. Poe later described it as having 
been “suppressed through circumstances 
of a private nature” and gave the im- 


pression that he regarded Al Aaraaf as the 
first collection of his poems to place his 
name before the public. 
of 1829 he submitted the manuscript to 
Carey, Lea, and Carey, of Philadelphia, 
but it was rejected; ultimately, with the 
aid of an endorsement from the critic John 
Neal, he secured a publisher in the Balti- 
more firm of Hatch & Dunning, and it 
came from the press in December 1829. 

Al Aaraaf, a slim octavo volume of 71 


In the summer 


pages, contains the first printing of the 
title poem in its first version, the sonnet 
“To Science,” the 2-stanza “Preface” 
(later entitled “Introduction” and “Ro- 
mance”), and, among nine “miscellane- 
ous” poems, ““To—(The bowers whereat, 
in dreams I see) ,” “To the River—,” “To 
M—(O! I care not that my earthly lot) ,” 
and “Fairyland.” 

From the literary standpoint, even more 
noteworthy is the copy of Poems (New 
York, 1831), in which, quoting Killis 
Campbell, one of its recent editors, “Poe 
first made it convincingly clear that a new 
poet had been borne in America.” A duo- 
decimo of 124 pages, it was published in 
April 1831, just after Poe’s dismissal from 
West Point, and its dedication to “the U. S. 
Corps of Cadets” was undoubtedly influ- 
enced by the fact that many of Poe’s 
fellow cadets at the Military Academy had 
ordered copies in advance, thus making it 
easier for him to gain acceptance by a 
publisher. (How they reacted when they 
found it to be a volume of serious verse, 
rather than satire on the Academy and its 


institutions, is a matter of speculation. ) 
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AL AARA AF. 


Part X. 


OQ! norninG earthly save the ray 
{Thrown back from flowers] of Beauty’s eye, 
As in those gardens where the day 
Springs from the gems of Circassy— 
O! nothing earthly save the thrill 
Of melody in woodland rill— 

Or [music of the passion-hearted | 
Joy’s voice so peacefully departed 
That like the murmur in the shell, 
Its echo dwelleth and will dwell— 
With nothing of the dross of ours— 


Yet all the beauty—all the flowers 


That list our Love, and deck our bowers 


A lorn yon world afar, afar— 


The wandering star— 


First lines of Edgar Allan Poe’s AL AARAAF, TAMERLANE, AND OTHER POEMS (Baltimore, 1829). 


In addition to revised versions of ““T'am- 
erlane,” “Al Aaraaf,” “Preface,” “Fairy- 
land,” and the sonnet ““To Science,” it con- 
tains the early versions of three important 
poems, ““To Helen,” “Israfel,” and “The 
City in the Sea” (here entitled “The 
Doomed City”), and the first publication 
of “Irene” (later entitled ‘““The Sleeper’) , 
“A Paean” (later “‘Lenore”’), and ‘The 
Valley Nis” (later “The Valley of Un- 
rest”). Moreover, it contains a preface, 


the “Letter to Mr. > which is 


regarded as Poe’s first prose writing to ap- 
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pear in print—a discussion of the nature 
of poetry in which can be found early 
statements of the doctrines he later elabo- 
rated in his critical essays. 

With two of Poe’s first three volumes 
now in the Library’s collections, attention 
naturally turns even more keenly toward 
the first. If anyone has a Tamerlane, it 
would be a welcome gift to the national 
collections. 

VINCENT L. EATON 
Chief Editor, 
Information and Publications Office 
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Title page of Edgar Allan Poe’s porms (New York, 1831). 
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The Hale F amily Papers 


N SEPTEMBER 1954 the Library received 
as a gift from Mr. Albert E. Lownes 
of Providence, R. I., a collection of 

some 4,500 papers covering more than two 
centuries of our nation’s history. It cen- 
ters largely around three men of Boston: 
Nathan Hale, pioneer railroad builder and 
journalist, and his internationally promi- 
nent brothers-in-law, Alexander and Ed- 
ward Everett, diplomats, statesmen, and 
scholars. Eighteenth-century family doc- 
uments, deeds, and receipts, form the be- 
ginning of the collection; scattered letters 
of the Hale and Everett descendants, in- 
cluding some by Edward Everett Hale, 
author of The Man Without a Country, 
carry it through the year 1914. 


The Nathan Hale Papers 


Nathan Hale (1784-1863), whose pa- 
pers form the greater part of the collection, 
was the son of Rev. Enoch and Octavia 
Hale and a nephew of the Revolutionary 
patriot whose name he bore. He gradu- 
ated from Williams College in 1804 and 
taught mathematics at Phillips Exeter 
Academy while continuing his studies. 
During this period he formed a friendship 
with another young instructor, Alexander 
Hill Everett, whose sister, Sarah, he mar- 
ried in 1816. In 1810 he received his 
Master’s degree from Dartmouth College 
and he was admitted to the bar in the same 
year. 

After a brief period editing the Boston 
Weekly Messenger, Hale bought the Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser in 1814 and was its 
editor until 1854. From 1810 to 1822 he 
served in the Massachusetts House and 
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from 1829 to 1830 in the State Senate. In 
1831 he founded the Boston and Worcester 
Railroad and he served as its president 
until 1849. But these were only part of 
his many activities. He was well known 
as a mapmaker, producing a series of maps 
of New England which were admired for 
their accuracy. He created the pure water 
reservoir for the city of Boston, and de- 
voted much effort toward the completion 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal from 
Cumberland to the Ohio River. He was 
acting chairman of the original Board of 
Internal Improvements and a member of 
the Massachusetts Constitutional Conven- 
tions of 1820 and 1853; was one of the 
founders of the North American Review 
and the Christian Examiner; edited the 
Monthly Chronicle from 1840 to 1846; 
and was a member of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences and the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. His papers 
reflect the bewildering variety of his avo- 
cations and public services. 

Hale became interested in the future of 
the railroad in the 1820’s, and compiled 
much information on the subject. His 
papers for that period contain many re- 
quests for information, as well as sugges- 
tions like one volunteered by Joseph Green, 
of Albany, N. Y., in May 1829: 


My wishes for the completion of .. . the 
railroad . . . have induced me to write you. 
I am a stranger to you but I hope that . . . the 


important information . . . will amply compen- 
sate for the want of a formal introduction. 
During the past week I came up in a steam boat 
from New York City. I entered into conversa- 
tion with a gentleman, an entire stranger who 
has something which would outdo all steam 
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power. ... The grand principle is the horse 
rides himself and by his exertions to get over the 
ground on the platform he urges the car for- 
ward four times as fast as he moves himself, 
hence if he travels 3 miles an hour the car 
moves twelve. 


The early years of the Boston and 
Worcester Railroad, founded by Hale in 
1831, are represented by stock issues, deeds 
of strips of land, tabulations of construc- 
tion costs, correspondence, and legal data. 
Since this was a pioneer period of trial- 
and-error experimentation, there is much 
material on new procedures. One finds 
discussions of the most practical type of 
track; a note from John L. Sullivan sug- 
gesting the use of anthracite coal as fuel; 
proposals of inventions, such as a method, 
offered in August 1844 by William Grimes, 
of preventing fire from escaping from the 
engine chimney; correspondence with 
other railroads regarding a uniform scale 
of fares; and even a warning from the 
Postmaster General that Hale must not 
transport his newspaper on his railroad in 
order to give it prior delivery over other 
papers. Some of the claims and griev- 
ances urged upon the railroad cause the 
reader to smile, as in the case of one Wil- 
liam Allen, who had directed that his horse 
be left at Putts Bridge and had paid six 
dollars for freight, “but the horse was car- 
ried to Springfield and was not recovered 

.. till Friday. Forhiskeep .. . I paid 
one dollar. This is the amount of my 
pecuniary grievance. Of the vexation 
arising from the blunder, I need say 
nothing.” 

Hale’s papers over a 30-year period re- 
flects his active interest in the Committee 
of Boston Citizens on the Reform of Debtor 
Laws, the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
the Hale Monument Association, the Bun- 
ker Hill Monument Association, and the 
policies of the North American Review 
and the Christian Examiner. Those of 
the 1840’s include material on the Boston 


reservoir and the experiments he performed 
in connection with its construction. His 
interest in new inventions attracted the 
usual number of schemes for perpetual- 
motion contrivances; but it also led him to 
make a contract, in 1823, with a young in- 
ventor, Daniel Treadwell, whose contribu- 
tions would later win him a teaching chair 
at Harvard. Treadwell interested Hale in 
a new method of operating printing presses, 
and the Boston Daily Advertiser became 
the first newspaper produced by steam 
power. 

Examples of letters addressed to Hale as 
editor of the Daily Advertiser are one from 
a Colonel Perkins in 1829, giving such news 
from abroad as “In England the short crop, 
the Catholic question, and the Duke of 
Wellington are the things. . . . In France 
the Ultra Royalists and in Holland that 
the King has turned Merchant and proves 
a very bad one” ; and it was from such com- 
munications that he was able to gather 
many bits of foreign news for his readers 
in the days before the existence of the trans- 
atlantic cable and the press services. The 
wide influence of his editorials is illustrated 
by a letter from W. B. Archer, of Van- 
dalia, Ill., announcing his intention to be- 
come a regular subscriber: “Your views 
and reports on education and internal im- 
provements are quite interesting and shed 
much light on subjects in which we feel a 
deep interest. Our state is yet in its in- 
fancy but will . . , become a respectable 
member of the Confederacy.” An inter- 
esting letter of tribute from abroad was 
addressed to Hale in December 1839 by 
B. S. McKenzie, editor of the Liverpool 
Journal. McKenzie, who had reprinted 
Edward Everett’s eulogy on the Marquis 
de Lafayette, enclosed a copy of it and 
wrote: 

I trust that the notice itself and the tone in 
which I have written it will convince you that 


although some persons in this country may un- 
dernotice American literature and talk lightly 
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of American intellect there are others anxious 


to do ample justice to both. I regret... that 
we do not have a reciprocity in books as we 
do in cotton. . . . Allow me to express my 
great pleasure at the splendid eloquence of 
the Eulogy. . . . If your American literature 
goes on like this it must, like your free constitu- 
tion, be the wonder and glory of mankind. 


Many politically prominent men asked 
the editor of the Advertiser for advice and 


support. Some of the most interesting 


letters in the collection were addressed to 
Hale by Robert C. Winthrop, who had 
studied law under Daniel Webster, had 
served some years in the Massachusetts 
House, was a Member of Congress during 
the 1840’s, and succeeded Webster in the 
United States Senate. Winthrop’s letters 
give accounts of the political figures of the 
day and indicate the perplexing problems 
of disunity in the Whig Party. From Wash- 
ington, on January 11, 1843, he wrote: 


I need not remark on the contemptible char- 
acter of our proceedings here. General Jack- 
son’s fine, John Tyler’s impeachment and an 
empty resolution adverse to the exchequer are 
our sole subjects. As to Mr. Bott’s articles of 
impeachment, Senator Adams seems a little 
vexed that nobody of our delegation but Mr. 
Saltonstall followed his lead in their favor. As 
to the adverse Resolution on the Exchequer... 
the evident design of taking a direct vote in 
this case is to stamp the project and its author 
Mr. Webster with sormnething of unusual con- 
tumely. I am very adverse to putting Mr. 
Webster at bay in this manner. .. . We moder- 
ate men find it hard to steer between Mr. 
Adams on one hand and Mr. Webster on the 
other. And our embarrassment is not dimin- 
ished by Mr. Cushing’s position in the middle. 
I can conceive that you should find it as dif- 
ficult to give an account of us as we find it to 
act. 


And in February 1843 he sent these further 
comments: 


As to Mr. Webster, my position has been 
very uncomfortable here for some time. The 
Kentucky and other Western and Southern 
gentlemen (Davis, Arnold, Rayner and others) 
insisted on keeping up a daily attack upon him. 
You must have seen the extreme to which they 
carried their vituperative epithets. More than 
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once they indirectly appealed to his Massachu- 
setts friends to bear witness to how disgraced 
and degraded a man he was. Now I have as 
little love for Mr. Webster as any man who is 
not his enemy and I regard him as deserving of 
some degree of castigation for the disaster he 
has in part produced in Massachusetts. But I 
confess I did not perceive how we Massachu- 
setts men came to give the assent of silence to 
the unqualified and wholesale condemnation 
which he received. 

Private citizens, often shaky in their 
grammar but always fervent in belief, also 
wrote to Hale on behalf of the parties of 
their choice: Anti-Masons, Loco-Focos, 
Native Americans, and adherents of the 
Liberty Party. Typical is an unsigned let- 
ter dated October 18, 1844, the writer of 
which aired his views on Henry Clay as 
presidential timber: “Mr. Clay is a slave- 
holder and he has done about his share 
. .. to prolong this great evil and he is a 
duelist too. If he would give his slaves 
their freedom . . . renounce the practice 
of dueling . . . I do not think Mr. Polk 
would get the Presidential chair this term.” 


The Everett Letters 


Alexander Hill Everett (1790-1847) 
and Edward Everett (1794-1865), sons 
of Rev. Oliver and Lucy Hill Everett, were 
both graduated from Harvard College with 
the highest standing, each being the 
youngest member of his class. Alexander 
accompanied John Quincy Adams, United 
States Minister to Russia, as his secretary 
(1809-11) ; later he became Secretary of 
the American Legation at The Hague 
(1815-16), then Chargé d’Affaires there 
(1818-24). He was Minister to Spain 
during John Quincy Adams’ administra- 
tion (1825-29), and his later career in- 
cluded the editorship for five years of the 
North American Review, the presidency of 
Jefferson College, and service as United 
States confidential agent in Cuba and as 
the first United States Commissioner to 
China. He was, above all, a scholar and 
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author, and his nephew, Edward Everett 
Hale, stated that “no American writer of 
his time was better known on the continent 
of Europe.” Edward Everett achieved 
greater prominence on the national scene: 
after serving as pastor of the Brattle Street 
Church in Boston (1814) and teacher of 
Greek at Harvard, he became a United 
States Congressman (1825-35), Governor 
of Massachusetts (1836-40), Minister to 
Great Britain (1841-45), President of 
Harvard (1846-49), Secretary of State 
(1852-53), and Senator from Massachu- 
setts (1853-54). His fame as an orator 
was climaxed by his selection to deliver the 
principal oration at Gettysburg in 1863. 

The letters written by Alexander Everett 
to his brother from 1815 to 1840 are filled 
with discussion of national affairs, com- 
mentary on political figures, and insights 
into their literary interests. They are 
somewhat fuller for the earlier years, for in 
course of time serious differences arose be- 
tween them, ultimately leading to a tragic 
break. 

For quite some time Alexander Everett 
acted as an adviser to his younger brother. 
Typical is a letter he wrote from The 
Hague on November 25, 1815: 

I have received your letter of the 11th in 
which you propose a history of Arabia and re- 
quest my opinion of this plan. I can only say 
that it is excellent and lacks but one trifling 
quality which is to be executed. I am fatigued 
to death with plans and projects and wish to 
see something done. Finish. Execute. Per- 
form. Bring to pass. Accomplish. These are 
the words at present. If you have anything in 
which you wish me to lend a hand .. . I am 
ready to assist you with might and main but as 


a project to nibble on I have my head already 
full of them. 


In other letters during this period he com- 
mented with keen interest on Edward’s 
courses of study at the University of Got- 
tingen (where, in 1817, he became the first 
American to receive its Ph. D. degree) , dis- 
cussed his own reading of Fichte, Goethe, 
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Kant, and Madame de Staél, and told of 
his diplomatic life, which, at 25 years of 
age, he found “very dull.” On January 
18, 1816, he wrote: “I have just come from 
making a visit of half an hour to the King 
to congratulate him upon the marriage of 
his son with the Grand Duchess Anne. 
. . . Nothing can equal the frivolity of 
these diplomatic audiences. We dress up 
in a sort of theatrical costume for the pur- 
pose of exchanging a few idle phrases about 
the weather.” 

Much of his comment was devoted to 
education, a subject with which both broth- 
ers were deeply concerned. On the sub- 
ject of establishing a national university for 
the United States, Alexander Everett wrote 
on February 1, 1816: 

As to the National University, I should be 

delighted to do anything in my power to for- 
ward it. . . . Nothing would certainly be of 
more serious and substantial advantage to the 
country. I should glory in seeing the seat of 
literary supremacy transferred to Washington 
. . . let the Government select from the youth 
of fourteen or fifteen . . . through the country 
some twenty-five of the best talents and give 
them every advantage for completing their edu- 
cations and then pay them for devoting them- 
selves entirely to arts and science. . .. The 
expense would be about fifty thousand per an- 
num. The advantage to the nation would be 
worth millions. 
Like other Americans of his time, he con- 
ceived a great admiration for the German 
methods of education and hoped that his 
country would emulate them instead of 
the English. From London, after a few 
months’ return to the United States, he 
wrote in January 1817: 

Everything intellectual appeared to be stag- 
nant at Boston when I was there. The pulpits 
are barren except for Channing. . . . They 
cling with a fond, besotted partiality to the lit- 
erary supremacy of England. The theological 
question now agitating here [England] to which 
a long and serious article in the last Quarterly 
Review was devoted is “whether or not infant 
baptism be or not be essential to salvation.” 
Only think of it and think that the country 
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oe 


where such a question is seriously debated is re- 
garded in America as the seat of philosophy. 


His mistrust of the conversatism of Ameri- 
can universities shows forth in a somewhat 
bitter comment of November 15, 1819, re- 
ferring to a Gottingen professor who had 
just been dismissed because of his political 
views: 

I am afraid he would not find his republican 
principles much better relished in our repub- 
lican University than in his Monarchical one. 
It seems to be an unfortunate concurrence of 
circumstances . . . that fills our democratic in- 
stitutions with artistrocratic professors and the 
aristocratic colleges in Germany with fiery 
democrats. 

Of interest to students of library history 
are Alexander Everett’s efforts, on at least 
two separate occasions, to obtain collec- 
tions of books for the United States. On 
October 25, 1817, he wrote, in connection 
with a European collection of books on 
America that he hoped to persuade the 
Government to commission Edward to buy 
for the national collections: 

I have had a letter from Mr. [John Quincy] 
Adams in which he says that he expects the 
President at Washington in the course of a week 
and that he shall have occasion to mention me 
to him. I have written to him on the subject of 
Ebeling’s library. The annual appropriation 
for the national library is $1000.00 so that six 
years consolidated would do it. Congress... 
ought to make a special appropriation. 

But this attempt met with failure, as he 
reported on December 6, for Adams, after 
talking with President Monroe: 

has no great expectations that Ebeling’s library 
will be taken by the Congress. The President 
gave it as his opinion that 150 volumes would 
comprise everything valuable that has been writ- 
ten on the subject of America and that in all 
probability two-ihirds of the number are al- 
ready in the Congress library. 

Again, while he was serving as Minister 
to Spain, he tried to stir up interest in 
purchasing the valuable Americana col- 
lection of Obadiah Rich, who was serving 
as American consul at Valencia. On Jan- 
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uary 5, 1826, he wrote to Edward Everett, 
now serving in Congress: 

I will add here for your consideration in your 

capacity of Chairman of the Library Commit- 
tee... that Mr. Rich has . . . an unlimited 
collection of books and MSs relating to Amer- 
ica which he is willing to sell. He considers 
it as probably by far the best in existence and 
is certainly much superior to those of Ebeling 
and Warden. . . . The collection should be 
bought . . . for the National Library of 
Congress. 
Although he urged the request again in 
several subsequent letters, he was unsuc- 
cessful and a great opportunity was lost 
for enriching the Library of Congress. 

During his service at Madrid Everett 
found time, despite the pressure of diplo- 
matic duties, to contribute frequently to 
the North American Review and to write 
a volume entitled America, published in 
1827. The final years of his tour of duty 
were marked by two great disappointments. 
He had anticipated being transferred to 
London as Minister to Great Britain and 
had asked Edward Everett to look after his 
interests in Washington; but his brother 
neglected to answer his letters for a long 
period of time, and the choice fell on 
someone else. Shortly afterwards, learn- 
ing that the presidency of Harvard was 
vacant, he attempted to obtain a leave of 
absence from Madrid to urge his candidacy 
on the university authorities; but this was 
refused, and he was forced to depend on 
his brother to represent his case. In March 
1829 he was informed that Harvard had 
chosen Josiah Quincy. Shortly afterwards 
he was recalled from his post by the new 
administration and he returned to Boston. 

In 1830 Alexander Everett bought the 
North American Review from Jared 
Sparks, aided by loans from Sparks, 
Nathan Hale, and George Ticknor. Much 
of his correspondence during the 1830's 
concerns its management and finances. 
Edward Everett had originally planned to 
join in the purchase, but did not do so. 
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In December 1832 Jared Sparks pressed 
for payment of his note and Alexander 
asked his brother to reconsider the idea of 
partial ownership, writing that “[the Re- 
view | has thus far stood at the head of our 
periodical literature and has been regarded 
as an honor to the country. It would give 
me great pain to see it decline.” 

In 1833 Edward Everett bought the Re- 
view outright, and Alexander, who was 
resuming his law practice, agreed to con- 
tinue as editor until a successor could be 
found. But Edward appears to have been 
dissatisfied with his investment, and the 
correspondence between the two brothers 
shows a growing breach developing be- 
tween them. On April 23, 1835, Alex- 
ander offered to buy the Review back on 
the same terms that he had sold it; the 
offer was rejected. On July 8, in an effort 
to overcome Edward’s ill-feeling, Alex- 
ander wrote: “Allow me to say how much 
pleasure it would give me if you would let 
me see you a little more frequently. A 
freer personal communication between us 
would tend to prevent misunderstandings 
that grow out of correspondence.” 

The “misunderstandings” were not con- 
fined to the Review. Edward had de- 
clared himself as an Anti-Mason, in spite 
of his brother’s advice, in 1832. A series 
of articles attacking the Everetts, which 
Alexander believed to have been inspired 
by Masonic partisans, was published in 
the Boston Globe. Edward succeeded in 
having the assaults on himself stopped, 
but they continued against Alexander. 
This, coupled with other differences, made 
it evident to him that the Whig Party, 
disorganized as it was, was not large enough 
to contain two politically ambitious Ever- 


etts. On October 30, 1835, Alexander 
wrote: “Your good Whig friends . . . in 
making up their list of candidates for the 
House of Representatives have scratched 
my name. This proceeding relieves me, 
of course, from all party obligations.” He 
thereupon became an active Democrat, re- 
plying to his brother’s protests on Novem- 


ber 9, 1836: 


The attacks made upon you in the Advocate 
are not, I think, so unjust or so malignant as 
those which are constantly made upon me in 
the Federal papers. . . . We cooperate with the 
parties of which these papers are respectively 
the organs. On your side this relation is of 
nearly two years standing. On mine it is only 
of a few months. . . . Our present political rela- 
tions had their origin in the separate peace 
concluded by you with the Atlas paper two years 
ago. In making this peace without my being 
included . . . you must surely have anticipated 
that the continuance of the attack on me by the 
Federalists would finally bring me into cooper- 
ation with some party opposed to them and 
consequently to you. 

The letters of Alexander Everett from 
1839 onwards only suggest his later years, 
in marked contrast to the detailed, virtual 
autobiography formed by his earlier corre- 
spondence. A few, written from Louisi- 
ana and Havana, reflect his brief mission 
as confidential agent for the United States 
in Cuba. In 1840 he became president of 
Jefferson College, in Louisiana, and his 
papers contain addresses he made there, 
as well as letters to his nephew, Nathan 
Hale, Jr. The last letters of his life were 
written in 1847 to his sister from China, 
where he had been sent as the first United 
States Commissioner to be designated un- 
der the treaty recently concluded with that 
nation. 

Mary B. ELtts 
George Washington University 
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HIS is a review of the more than 
584,000 accretions to the manu- 
script resources of the Library re- 
ceived in the course of the calendar year 
1954. These, for convenience, are divided 
into several groupings: personal papers, 
presidential papers, private archives, jour- 
nals and diaries, miscellaneous manu- 
scripts, literary manuscripts, and repro- 
ductions. 

In range and content they exhibit a 
gratifying diversity, providing students of 
the American past with evidence at once 
fresh and authentic and significantly re- 
vealing. The scores of public-spirited 
donors whose generosity has made possible 
so notable an extension and enlargement 
of the nation’s collection of primary his- 
torical material are individually and col- 
lectively the true authors of this report. 
In the pages that follow their anonymity 
is dispelled. 


Personal Papers 


The earliest manuscripts received during 
the year were in four groups of family 
papers. 

Approximately 4,500 papers of members 
of the Hale and Everett families of Massa- 
chusetts were presented by Mr. Albert E. 
Lownes of Providence, R. I. These manu- 


* Additions to the holdings of the Manuscripts 
Division are discussed here. Manuscripts in the 
fields of law, music, maps, and Orientalia, Re- 
naissance books and codices in manuscript, and 
reproduction of manuscripts that are not of 
specific interest for United States history are 
described in other reports in the Quarterly 
Journal. 





Manuscripts 


scripts, which date from 1698 to 1914, are 
described in some detail in a special article 
in this issue of the Quarterly Journal. 

The first installments of the papers of the 
Gallaudet family, pioneers in the educa- 
tion of the deaf in America, have been 
received, through Dr. Maxine Tull Boat- 
ner, as a gift of Mrs. Edward Denison 
Gallaudet, of West Hartford, Conn. The 
collection thus far consists chiefly of 
papers of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 
(1787-1851), founder and first president 
of the American School for the Deaf, at 
Hartford, the first such school to be estab- 
lished in this country. There are two early 
volumes of special interest. The first con- 
tains notes Gallaudet kept in 1805 while a 
student at Yale College; the second, a 
record of a trip made from Philadelphia to 
Frankfort, Ky., in 1810-11. More closely 
related to his life work are the contents of 
a volume of extracts from a journal (1815- 
18) recording his early career as an edu- 
cator of the deaf. After attempting un- 
successfully to receive instruction in Eng- 
land, Gallaudet turned to the Abbé Sicard, 
in France, who had developed his system 
of education of the deaf to a high degree. 
After several months’ training, Gallaudet 
returned to America in June 1816, bring- 
ing with him as instructor Laurent Clerc, 
a deaf mute, who had been one of the 
Abbé Sicard’s assistants. Together the two 
young men set about raising funds for the 
school. Instruction began in April 1817, 
and by the end of that year 31 students had 
been enrolled. In addition to the journal 
extracts, the collection contains letters 
Gallaudet received from persons interested 
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in his work, among them Alice Cogswell, 
Theodore Dwight, and Sophia Fowler. 
There is also correspondence (1829-39) 
centering about his interest in the work of 
the American Colonization Society. 

The collection will eventually include 
the papers of Thomas Gallaudet’s son, Ed- 
ward Miner Gallaudet (1837-1917), who, 
after being trained in the school founded 
by his father, assumed responsibility for 
directing the “Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf” in Washington, D. C., by invitation 
of Amos Kendall, in 1857. He soon ex- 
panded this into a collegiate institution 
which is known today as Gallaudet Col- 
lege. The papers of the younger Gallau- 
det, which are retained for the time being 
by his biographer, Dr. Boatner, will include 
diaries that span more than half a century, 
letters from Amos Kendall and other pub- 
lic officials who had an interest in the 
Washington school, and journals kept on 
trips or devoted to his literary interests. 
These, and the Gallaudet papers as a 
whole, will remain under restrictions for 
five years. 

Mrs. Walter S. Franklin, of Ardmore, 
Pa., has added some 2,100 manuscripts to 
the papers of the Latimer family, which 
she presented in 1948.2, The new mate- 
rial dates from 1679 to 1892, most of it 
concentrated within the first half of the 
nineteenth century and bearing on Ameri- 
can trade with China. Correspondence 
between John R. Latimer, who was direc- 
tor of the foreign office of the Latimers in 
Canton, and James Latimer, Jr., at the 
home office in Philadelphia, covers a 
decade beginning in 1824. This is supple- 
mented by ledgers, day books, bills of lad- 
ing, and correspondence with other Ameri- 
can merchants interested in the marketing 
of a variety of Chinese commodities. Of 
Pennsylvania interest are notes taken by 





* The earlier gift is described in QJCA, VI 
(May 1949), 82. 
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James Latimer, Sr., while Speaker of the 
Pennsylvania House of Representatives, 
1796-97; and his letterbook, 1806-9, con- 
cerning the settlement of the estate of Dr. 
William Cathcart of Philadelphia. 

The papers of the Ewing family, one of 
the most extensive collections of family 
records in the Library, have been enlarged 
by a gift of about 9,000 manuscripts, dating 
from 1769 to 1949, from Mr. John K. M. 
Ewing and Miss Eleanor Sherman Ewing, 
of Silver Spring, Md. They relate to the 
donors’ father, Gen. Charles Ewing (1835- 
83), and include his Civil War diary. 
There are papers of General Ewing’s father, 
Thomas Ewing (1789-1871), who was 
U. S. Senator from Ohio, Secretary of the 
Treasury (1841), and Secretary of the In- 
terior (1849-50). And there is, in addi- 
tion, material relating to the careers of 
General Ewing’s brothers and sisters, each 
of whom was distinguished in his own 
right: Philemon, judge; Ellen (Mrs. Wil- 
liam T. Sherman) and Maria Therese 
(Mrs. Clement F. Steele), noted for their 
social service work; Hugh Boyle, soldier, 
diplomat, and author; and Thomas, sol- 
dier, statesman, and lawyer. 

The papers relating to the Civil War and 
its aftermath are especially significant. 
They concern each member of the power- 
ful military circle formed by the three 
brothers, Thomas, Hugh, and Charles, and 
their brothers-in-law, Gen. William T. 
Sherman and Col. Clement F. Steele. 
There are also legal papers connected with 
cases—mainly in Federal courts—involving 
Mexican claims, land grants, patent rights, 
and other subjects. The many personal 
letters include a few unpublished manu- 
scripts of Presidents Lincoln, Hayes, and 
Harding. 

Approximately 1,500 business papers of 
George Redington (1798-1850) and of his 
son, James, of Waddington, N. Y., have 
been acquired. The elder Redington 
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acted as land agent for influential propri- 
etors in the Waddington-Ogdensburg area, 
ran several lumber mills, and took an active 
part in the arrangements for constructing 
the Northern Railroad line from Ogdens- 
burg to Rouse’s Point. Most of the mate- 
rial consists of correspondence dating from 
about 1820 to 1860. 

Additions have been made to a number 
of nineteenth-century collections. Mr. 
Jack Alden Clarke, Librarian of the Wash- 
ington Cathedral, has given drafts and 
copies of letters of Gen. Thomas S. Jesup 
dealing with controversies over military op- 
erations on the Niagara front in the War 
of 1812, as well as photographs of the 
Samuel King portrait of Jesup which hangs 
in the Cathedral Library. Col. Thomas 
M. Spaulding, of Washington, D. C., has 
also given several documents for addition 
to the Jesup papers. Through the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. Charles J. Benedict, of 
Washington, D. C., 12 documents, 1816-62, 
have been added to the Meigs family pa- 
pers. Several of these concern the removal 
of Cherokee Indians from Georgia and 
Creek Indians from Alabama under the 
treaties of 1828 and 1832. A supplement 
to the papers of the Feamster family, re- 
ceived from Col. C. N. Feamster, of St. 
Petersburg, Fla., includes genealogical rec- 
ords compiled by the donor and an account 
book of Company A of the 14th Virginia 
Cavalry, in which Lt. Samuel W. N. Feam- 
ster recorded expenditures from April 1862 
to May 1864, and data about members of 
his command. Miss Helen E. Keep of 
Detroit, Mich., whose previous gifts have 
been described in earlier reports, has added 
several items to the papers of her great- 
grandfather, Rev. John Keep, longtime 
member of the board of trustees of Oberlin 
College. 

Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt, of New York 
City, and the Honourable Mrs. Merwyn 
Herbert, of Taunton, England, daughters 
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of Joseph E. Willard, have presented about 
25,000 papers of their father and of other 
members of the Willard family, dating from 
about 1851 to 1924. 

The early portion includes letters of 
Joseph C. Willard and his brothers, as well 
as a small amount of diary material for 


1862 and later years. Among financial 
papers relating to real estate and other busi- 
ness ventures in the District of Columbia in 
which the Willard brothers engaged, there 
are early ledgers and other records, accom- 
panied by occasional pictures, of “Willard’s 
Hotel.” President-elect Abraham Lincoln 
stayed there in February 1861, prior to his 
inauguration, and the expenses of his short 
tenancy are recorded in a leatherbound 
volume. Its fly leaf bears the inscription 
“J. C. & H. A. Willard — Willard’s Hotel — 
Washington City — Bill-Book,” and to it is 
pinned a printed list of members of the 37th 
Congress: “Democrats and Douglas demo- 
crats 50; ‘Union,’ 3; republicans, 90.” The 
entries on the two sheets reserved for Room 
Number 6 show that Mr. Lincoln’s bill 
came to $773.75, and that it was “Settled 
April 19/61.” 

The papers of Joseph E. Willard (1865- 
1924), son of Joseph C. and Antonia Ford 
Willard, are representative of most of his 
public career. There are early letters he 
received when a member of the Virginia 
House of Delegates, 1894-1902, and dur- 
ing his Spanish-American War service on 
the staff of Maj. Gen. Fitzhugh Lee in 
Cuba, and some manuscript material for 
the years 1902-9, when he was Lieutenant- 
Governor and, later, State Corporation 
Commissioner of Virginia. In 1913 he 
was named the first U. S. Ambassador to 
Spain, a post he held throughout both 
Wilson administrations. ‘The papers cov- 
ering these years include copies of cables 
to and from the Department of State; per- 
sonal and diplomatic correspondence with 
Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and 
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Edward M. House; copies of extracts from 
the diaries of various members of the fam- 
ily and household; and other materials re- 
lating to the Ambassador’s private concerns 
and to the maintenance of the Embassy. 
Among the diary material appears a de- 
scription—extracted from rough notes 
made by the Ambassador’s private secre- 
tary in June 1914—of the arrival of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in Madrid for the marriage 
of his son, Kermit, to Belle Wyatt Willard. 
The festivities at the Embassy on that occa- 
sion, the guests, and the dancing are de- 
scribed in colorful detail. The diarist 
records that, during a Virginia reel, “Col- 
onel Roosevelt and Senor Date, the Prime 
Minister, danced as gaily as the rest, join- 
ing in suddenly improvised steps suggestive 
of a sailor’s hornpipe.” 

When the Willard papers have been 
organized they will be available for use in 
the Manuscripts Division. 

By the generous gift of Mrs. Katharine 
McCook Knox, of Washington, D. C., the 
Library has acquired an initial installment 
of the papers of the McCook family. The 
gift includes 27 scrapbook volumes con- 
taining correspondence, photographs, and 
clippings relating to individual members 
of the family, as well as a small group of 
unmounted letters. Fifteen members of 
this remarkable Ohio family served the 
Union cause so valiantly throughout the 
Civil War that they came to be referred 
to as the “Fighting McCooks.” Five died 
as a result of the war; seven rose to be 
generals. After the war several became 
successful lawyers; George W. McCook 
was a partner, for a time, of Edwin M. 
Stanton, and Daniel McCook, Jr., a part- 
ner of William T. Sherman and Thomas 
Ewing. Henry C. McCook became a dis- 
tinguished entomologist and a leading 
Presbyterian minister. The influence of 


the entire family has been commemorated 
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in the naming of McCook, Nebr., and 
McCook County, S. Dak. 

Most of the letters thus far received 
relate to or were addressed to Mrs. Knox’s 
father, Anson G. McCook (1835-1917), 
who was brevetted brigadier general of vol- 


unteers for “meritorious services” toward 
the close of the Civil War. In 1873 he 
moved to New York to practice law and he 
soon became interested in politics. He was 
elected a member of the U. S. House of 
Representatives for three terms (1877-83) 
and subsequently served for almost 10 
years as Secretary of the Senate. He 
founded and was for many years editor 
of the New York Daily Register (later the 
Law Journal) and was president of the 
New York Law Book Publishing Company. 

Especially interesting is a group of some 
40 letters to General McCook from Presi- 
dents Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Cleveland, 
Harrison, McKinley, and Theodore Roose- 
velt. Benjamin Harrison’s account (July 
5, 1888) of his early reaction to presiden- 
tial campaigning is amusing: 

You know I am a conservative, and I hope to 
be able to get through my little speeches to the 
delegations that call without “putting my foot 
in it.” It is rather a new experience to me to 
talk without saying anything, or at least, without 
trying to say something. We are blowing tin 
horns now in Indiana but will stop that sort of 
work before long and perfect our organization. 
And, of the woes of being an ex-President, 
Rutherford B. Hayes wrote on August 28, 
1883: 


The man who does that which avails in re- 
forms or other good works always has clubs 
thrown at him. The nobodies are passed over 
in silence, or with good natured unmeaning 
compliments, after they leave high places. A 
man is often indebted to calumny more than to 
compliment, if he has an enviable reputation. 


The collection includes letters from 
other friends who were prominent in pub- 
lic affairs—Levi P. Morton, Thomas Nel- 
son Page, William T. Sherman, Mark 
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Hanna, and others. An interesting group 
of letters from Adm. Robley D. (“Fighting 
Bob”) Evans, who commanded the battle- 
ship Jowa during the Spanish-American 
War, includes, as of May 1898, a “line 
about our ‘scrap’ at San Juan Puerto Rico,” 
with a blueprint of the battle. 

When the entire collection has been re- 
ceived, the McCook family papers should 
be of great interest to military and political 
historians, as well as to students of Ameri- 
can social history. Those now in the Li- 
brary’s custody are available for study by 
special permission, which may be requested 
through the Chief of the Manuscripts 
Division. 

More than 3,000 papers of Richard Hal- 
sted Ward (1837-1917), physician and 
microscopist, and of his son, Henry Bald- 
win Ward (1865-1945), zoologist, have 
been acquired. The collection covers the 
years from 1852 to 1943. Most of the 
early material consists of letters Richard 
Ward wrote to his family while attending 
Williams College, 1858-61, and the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons in New York 
City, 1862. After graduating he settled in 
Troy, N. Y., where he was for many years 
professor of botany and lecturer in histology 
and microscopy at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. His research, directed toward 
the practical use of the microscope in medi- 
cine and the natural sciences, led him to 
collaborate with microscope manufactur- 
ers, and he is credited with having influ- 
enced the type and mechanism of the in- 
strument. His papers bear this out. 
There are retained copies of a few of Dr. 
Ward’s letters and sketches, and a number 
of letters he received from prominent de- 


velopers and manufacturers of the micro- 
scope, among them Robert B. Tolles, the 
firm of Bausch and Lomb, and Henry 
Crouch, of London. Dr. Ward’s studies 
of blood structure and of handwriting un- 
der the microscope, which brought about 


his employment in numerous legal cases in- 
volving murder and forgery, do not appear 
to be documented in the collection. 

Henry Baldwin Ward was educated in 
this country and in Europe, and in 1909 
became professor of zoology at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, a post he held until 1933. 
There is material concerned with his activ- 
ities as founder and editor of the Journal of 
Parasitology, but most of his papers, which 
are more extensive than those of his father, 
consist of a far-ranging correspondence 
with important scientists, teachers, and 
public officials in America, Europe, and 
Australia. 

A group of about 27,000 pieces by and 
relating to Clara Barton has been pre- 
sented by Miss Saidée F. Riccius and Mr. 
Hermann P. Riccius, of Worcester, Mass., 
Miss Barton’s grandniece and grand- 
nephew. The new material, which in- 
cludes correspondence, lectures, diaries, 
photographs, and clippings dating from 
1821 to 1954, trebles the Library’s hold- 
ings of Clara Barton papers and mem- 
orabilia. 

The collection consists in large part of 
letters addressed to Miss Barton and her 
family. Many of them are concerned with 
her activities in Cuba during and after the 
Spanish-American War; others relate to 
her outstanding work in organizing disaster 
relief activities in various countries. Some 
of the correspondence deals with tem- 
perance and woman suffrage, subjects in 
which she was deeply interested. There 
also are a number of her diaries, adding 
further to the Library’s holdings for the 
series she kept for more than half a century, 
from 1849 to 1912. When the new ma- 
terial is integrated with previous gifts 
made by Miss Riccius and her brother, and 
by Miss Rena D. Hubbell and her sister, 
Mrs. Lena Hubbell Chamberlain, a rich 
source of information about Miss Barton’s 
long and active life will result. 
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Forty-one volumes of typewritten copies 


of Benjamin F. Butler’s letters from April 
1875 to January 1893 were presented by 
his granddaughter, Mrs. Andrew Marshall 
of Jamaica Plain, Mass., and other heirs, 
as a supplement to the extensive gift of 
Butler papers described in last year’s report. 
Each volume contains an index in which 
the letters are grouped under 10 broad sub- 
ject headings, as well as an alphabetical 
list of persons to whom the letters are 
addressed. 

Significant additions have been made to 
the Naval Historical Foundation Collec- 
tion, which is placed in the Library on 
long-term deposit. The principal collec- 
tions received were the papers of Washing- 
ton I. Chambers, Charles O’Neil, H. C. 
Kane, Henry Clay Taylor, and Albert 
Gleaves. 

The papers of Capt. Washington I. 
Chambers, pioneer in naval aviation, con- 
sist of some 6,000 pieces, covering the 
period from 1872, when Chambers was a 
student at the Naval Academy, to his death 
in 1934. The correspondence, logs, jour- 
nals, notebooks, memoranda, sketches, 
blueprints, and photographs highlight dif- 
ferent periods in the life of an extremely 
versatile naval officer. Before turning his 
attention to aviation Chambers won recog- 
nition as an ordnance expert and as a 
designer of armored cruisers and battle- 
ships. Although not a pilot himself, he 
was one of the first to see the potentialities 
of aircraft and their value to the Navy. 
He was instrumental in gaining the first 
appropriation for naval aviation and in 
establishing the first naval flying school at 
Pensacola; and he planned and coordi- 
nated the first successful demonstrations of 
flying from and to the deck of a ship. 

The papers of Adm. Charles O’Neil, 
Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance during 
the Spanish-American War, include 40 


volumes of his diaries—a remarkable series 
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covering 55 years (1872-1927), during 
which he was on active duty at one time or 
another in practically every corner of the 
world. Two sample entries may be quoted 
to illustrate their contents. On February 
16, 1898, he wrote (see illustration) : 

News received this morning that at 9:40 p. m. 

yesterday a terrific explosion occurred on board 
the U. S. Battle-Ship “Maine”, Capt. C. S. 
Sigsbee in the harbor of Havana—by which the 
ship was destroyed and sunk, 2 officers and about 
272 men perished. No clue at the present time 
as to the cause of the explosion. Much excite- 
ment at the Department. The White House 
reception which was to have been given tonight 
to the Judiciary—postponed indefinitely. 
And on April 6th of the same year: “29th 
Anniversary of our wedding—Very busy 
all day at the Bu. The ‘Maine’ was for- 
mally abandoned by the U. S. Service and 
the flag hauled down from the wreck.” 

In addition to the diaries, there are about 
3,000 pieces of correspondence and several 
scrapbooks and albums of photographs. 
When organized, the material will be avail- 
able for research. 

The H. C. Kane collection consists of 
printed material relating to Samoa and the 
famous hurricane of 1889. Included are a 
small group of proclamations (in English, 
German, and Samoan) issued by the Com- 
manding Officer of the U. S. Naval Forces 
in the Pacific; charts showing the position 
of naval vessels in Apia harbor before and 
after the hurricane; and a copy of a “Re- 
port of the Hurricane at Samoa,” pre- 
sented to the British Parliament by Captain 
Kane, who commanded H.M.S. Calliope 
at the time of the disaster. 

The papers of Adm. Henry Clay Taylor 
concern primarily the period from 1897 to 
1899, while he was in command of the 
battleship Indiana. During the Spanish- 
American War the Indiana was attached 
to Admiral Sampson’s squadron and par- 
ticipated in the engagement with shore 
batteries at San Juan on May 12, the ac- 
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Entry for February 16, 1898, in the diary of Adm. Charles O'Neil, telling of the blowing 
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tion at Santiago on July 2, and the battle 
of Santiago on July 3, 1898. Taylor also 
commanded the 15 convoy vessels which 
escorted Maj. Gen. William R. Shafter’s 
troops to Cuba in June of that year. 
About 150 pieces of correspondence— 
copies of official communications—relate 
the events preceding the battle of Santiago; 
and there is a collection of articles about 
the naval engagement, assembled from 
periodicals. 

To the papers of Adm. Albert Gleaves, 
the Foundation had added 17 diaries cov- 
ering the period 1902-36, as well as a few 
letters and scrapbooks concerned with his 
service during World War I. The diaries 
are of special interest as records of Admiral 
Gleaves’ exceedingly varied activities. He 
commanded President Theodore Roose- 
velt’s yacht, the Mayflower; directed the 
building of the first Government torpedo 
factory, after studying the manufacture of 
torpedoes in England, France, Germany, 
and Italy; originated and developed the 
practice of fueling ships at sea; and organ- 
ized, commanded, and directed United 
States convoy operations in the Atlantic 
during World War I, transporting more 
than a million American soldiers to France. 

The papers of Orville and Wilbur 
Wright, which were described in the May 
1950 issue of the Quarterly Journal, 
were made available for research, sub- 
ject to special permission, following the 
publication in 1953 of the 2-volume selec- 
tion of The Papers of Wilbur and Orville 
Wright, edited by Marvin W. McFarland. 
Scholars will find among them as yet un- 
published correspondence with such per- 
sons as Paul Tissandier, a pioneer in air- 
plane and glider experiments, Alfred Hilde- 
brandt, and Edward V. Rickenbacker. To 
the Wright collection have been added a 
group of transcriptions of correspondence 
and diaries which were prepared in con- 
nection with the edition of the Papers; and, 


by transfer from the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, reproductions of drawings of the plane 
which made the first powered flight on 
December 17, 1903. 

A number of other collections, large and 
small, dealing with the history of aviation 
from the French Revolution to the pres- 
ent, have been transferred to the Manu- 
scripts Division from the Library’s former 
Aeronautics Division. Among these are 
the collections of Gaston Tissandier, cele- 
brated nineteenth-century balloonist; Al- 
fred Hildebrandt, German writer on aero- 
nautical subjects, pioneer in aviation, and 
the first European to support the experi- 
ments of the Wright brothers; and Octave 
Chanute, Franco-American civil engineer 
and aeronaut who was friend and mentor 
to the Wrights. 

Brig. Gen. Frank P. Lahm of Huron, 
Ohio, who, with his sister, presented the 
Frank Samuel Lahm papers described in 
last year’s report, has given a first install- 
ment of his own papers. The correspond- 
ence spans nearly 40 years, from 1906 to 
1944. A number of the manuscripts re- 
flect the continuing interest of the Lahms, 
father and son, in establishing the reputa- 
tion of the Wright brothers. “England 
seems to be waking up just now,” Lahm 
wrote his father on December 2, 1906, 
“and you will see that they credit the 
Wright Bros. there, while they do not as a 
rule, in France.” And ina typed copy of a 
draft letter directed to the Chief Signal 
Officer, U. S. Army, War Department, in 
October 1907, one finds Lieutenant Lahm 
urging that the United States Government 
negotiate with the Wright brothers: “It 
seems unfortunate that this American in- 
vention which unquestionably has consid- 
erable military value, should not be first 
acquired by the United States Army.” In 
the opinion of Orville Wright, at least, the 
letter prompted “the resumption of nego- 
tiations by our government” for the pur- 
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chase of the first Army airplane.* Permis- 
sion to consult the papers may be requested 
from the Chief of the Manuscripts Di- 
vision. 

The Library’s collections on American 
religious history have been enriched by 
some 12,000 papers of Charles Henry 
Brent, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. These papers, which include his 
diaries, memoirs, sermons, and an exten- 
sive correspondence, were given by Bishop 
Brent’s sister, Miss Helen C. C. Brent, of 
Denver, Colo. They cover his notable 
career from 1890 to his death in 1929. As 
soon as they have been organized they will 
be made available for study. 

Bishop Brent, who was born, educated, 
and ordained in Canada, came to the 
United States as a young curate, serving in 
parishes in Buffalo, N. Y., and Boston, 
Mass. He began many years of useful 
work among the underprivileged when, in 
1891, he was placed in charge of St. 
Stephen’s Church in South Boston. In 
1901 he became the first missionary 
Bishop of the Philippine Islands, where he 
served until 1918. He later said of his 
work among the native Igorots: “It was 
among the pagan peoples that I learned 
that equality before God of all men, which 
I count to be the chief treasure I have 
honestly made my own in my lifetime.” 

In 1918 he was made Bishop of western 
New York, but was granted leave at once to 
serve as Chief of Chaplains of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces in France. He 
was appointed to this post by General 
Pershing, whom he had confirmed in the 
Philippines. After the war he returned to 
the diocese in New York, remaining there 
until 1926, when he became Bishop in 
charge of churches in Europe. 

In addition to diocesan duties, Bishop 


* Orville Wright to Brig. Gen. Frank P. Lahm, 
November 12, 1947. Wright Papers, Library 
of Congress. 
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Brent acted in many other capacities. 
While he was in the Philippine Islands he 
became an active crusader against the 
greatest evil he found there—opium addic- 
tion. He attended various international 


opium conferences, serving as president of 
the conference at Shanghai in 1909 and as 
chairman of the U. S. delegation to con- 
ferences at The Hague in 1911 and 1912; 
and in 1923 he was President Harding’s 
appointee to the Advisory Committee on 
Narcotics of the League of Nations, in 
Geneva. He was active also in the field of 
Christian unity, presiding over the first 
World Conference on Faith and Order, 
held at Lausanne in 1927. He devoted 
himself untiringly to the cause of world 
peace. “It is our creative responsibility,” 
he wrote, “to shape the World and make 
it according to a pattern given to us by 
God.” 

Last year’s report described a relatively 
small first shipment of the papers of James 
Rudolph Garfield (1865-1950), son of 
President Garfield and Secretary of the In- 
terior under Theodore Roosevelt. The 
main body of his papers has now been re- 
ceived as a gift from the Garfield family. 
They include about 20,000 pieces of cor- 
respondence, 64 diary volumes, and a series 
of scrapbooks, and they record Garfield’s 
long career as a public servant, prominent 
lawyer, businessman, and leader in national 
affairs. For the student of American his- 
tory their significance is increased because 
they complement the papers of his father 
and brother and of his lifelong friends, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot, 
which are also in the Manuscripts Division. 

James R. Garfield began to keep a diary 
at the age of 10 and continued the practice 
throughout his life. He developed the 
habit of saving letters when he was a school- 
boy in Washington; two volumes of these 
letters written to him in early life are pre- 
served in his papers. From his term in the 
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State Senate of Ohio (1896-99) there is a 
group of correspondence, together with the 
minute book he kept as secretary of the 
Judiciary Committee, an index book of all 
bills introduced in the Ohio legislature, and 
a record book of the law firm of Garfield, 
Garfield & Howe. 

His career on the national scene began 
in 1902, when President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed him to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Almost immediately the famous 
“Miller Case” broke, with the resultant in- 
vestigation of the Government Printing 
Office. A full account of both incidents 
isin his papers. In the following year Gar- 
field became first Commissioner of Cor- 
porations in the Department of Commerce 
and Labor. Perhaps his most important 
work in this office was his investigation of 
the meatpacking and petroleum indus- 
tries; the results of these investigations 
were widely publicized and led to cor- 
rective legislation. As Secretary of the 
Interior, 1907-9, Garfield put great em- 
phasis on the reclamation of arid lands and 
on improving the Nation’s water supply. 


After 1910 virtually every national political’ 


campaign claimed his services. He served 
as chairman of the resolutions committee 
of the Republican National Convention in 
1932 and helped to write the party plat- 
form; other activities of his long career 
included 10 years as secretary of the Cleve- 
land Community Fund, several terms as 
president of the Theodore Roosevelt Asso- 
ciation, and service as adviser to the Gov- 
ernment in reclamation projects and as 
counselor for the Canadian-American Ex- 
ploration Company, Ltd. 

A small but valuable addition to the 


papers of Philander C. Knox, Attorney 
General under President Theodore Roose- 
velt and Secretary of State under President 
Taft, has been presented by his daughter, 
Mrs. James R. Tindle, of Valley Forge, 
Pa. The correspondence is composed of 





about 70 pieces dating from 1896 to 1921 
and includes one or more letters from each 
of four Presidents—William McKinley, 
Theodore Roosevelt, William Howard 
Taft, and Warren G. Harding—as well as 
scattered letters from Mark Hanna, White- 
law Reid, Elihu Root, Charles J. Bona- 
parte, and Frank B. Kellogg. The subject 
matter of some of these letters suggests 
that times have not changed completely. 
Frank B. Kellogg wrote to Knox at one 
point: “Having for three or four years 
been devoting my time to the Government, 
I find myself under the painful necessity 
of making some money.” And Knox wrote 
to Warren G. Harding on June 28, 1920: 


I have been reading with keenest interest and 
much sympathy of your trials and tribulations. 
But cheer up, this is not one of the cases in 
which the worst is yet to come for so soon as 
you have greeted all the original Harding men, 
endowed all the Harding babies, and listened 
to all the formulas for harmony and forward 
going, you will get into real things and like it. 

You are now blowing off the froth. 


A substantial collection of papers of Key 
Pittman has been received by bequest from 
Mrs. Pittman. There are letters and other 
papers from the period of his residence in 
Alaska, 1897-1901, and correspondence re- 
lating to his candidacy for and election to 
the U. S. Senate, where he served from 
1912 until his death in 1940. From 1933 
to 1940 Senator Pittman was Chairman of 
the powerful Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and served as President pro tempore 
of the Senate. There are materials show- 
ing his continuing interest in Alaska and 
his concern with such subjects as silver, 
foreign trade, commercial relations with 
China, and the League of Nations. Copies 
of many, if not all, of his speeches have 
been preserved, as have photographs and 
scattered biographical notes. When the 
papers have been organized they will be 
made available for research. 

The papers of Evalyn Walsh McLean, 
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which were placed in the Library as a de- 
posit some years ago, have been made a gift 
by Judge Thurman Arnold of Washington, 
D. C. The collection, numbering about 
40,000 pieces, includes a substantial group 
of papers of Mrs. McLean’s father, Thomas 
F. Walsh (1851-1910), relating to his 
career as mine owner and mining engineer 
in Colorado; and there is some correspond- 
ence as to the various business enterprises 
of the McLean family. But the corre- 
spondence is preponderantly social. There 
are papers concerned with Mrs. McLean’s 
widely known and widely accepted hospi- 
tality, expressions of gratitude from vet- 
erans whom she befriended, appreciative 
notes from hundreds of persons who had 
known and reciprocated her generous 
friendship, and letters from many of the 
outstanding figures of her time. When the 
McLean papers have been organized they 
will be available for research by permission 
of the Chief of the Manuscripts Division. 

A notable addition to the papers of 
Charles S. Hamlin, Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board from 1914 to 1936, has 
been presented by Mrs. Hamlin. The ma- 
terial consists in the main of letters to Gov- 
ernor Hamlin (and some also to Mrs. Ham- 
lin) from the 1880’s through 1950. A sub- 
stantial number of letters from Hamlin to 
his wife, 1900-34, are present, as are more 
than 50 from Woodrow Wilson, 1910-24, 
and letters from William Howard Taft, 
Herbert Hoover, Charles Francis Adams, 
John Hay, Van Wyck Brooks, Cordell Hull, 
Josephus Daniels, and other prominent 
men. ‘The group is selective and there are 
no complete files of correspondence, but 
the level of subject interest is high. A let- 
ter from Charles Francis Adams, written 
on June 15, 1906, furnishes an example: 

I am well aware that the Faculty of Harvard 
College regard me somewhat in the light of a 
peculiarly insensate bull at liberty in an elabo- 


rately arranged china shop. Nevertheless, such 
is apt to be the fate of the man who declines to 
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see things quite as his neighbors see them... . 
Curiously enough, the most educational period 
I ever passed through in my life was the four 
years of the Civil War, nearly the whole of which 
I was in the army; as my father then firmly be- 
lieved, utterly destroying all my capacity for 
future usefulness! 


An interesting group of about 450 papers 
of the Redfield family has been received 
from Mr. Humphrey F. Redfield, of 
Easton, Md. It consists for the most part 
of items selected from the correspondence 
of William Cox Redfield, Member of the 
House of Representatives from New York, 
1911-13, and Secretary of Commerce 
under President Wilson, 1913-19. The se- 
lections, which are dated from 1882 to 
1932, include some 25 letters from Wilson, 
correspondence with Redfield’s fellow 
Cabinet members, and exchanges with 
John W. Davis during the presidential 
campaign of 1924. 

The gift also comprises a number of 
earlier papers (1821-56), received by way 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, of the Association’s 
founder and first president, William C. 
Redfield, who was Secretary Redfield’s 
grandfather. Most of them concern his 
business ventures in connection with the 
early use of steamboats, but they also in- 
clude some memoranda and printed mate- 
rial relating to the elder Redfield’s theory 
of storms, for which he is probably best 
known. 

More than 100 papers of A. Mitchell 
Palmer (1872-1936), Member of Con- 
gress from Pennsylvania, judge of the U. S. 
Court of Claims, Alien Property Custodian, 
and Attorney General in President Wilson’s 
Cabinet, have been presented by Mrs. Pal- 
mer. This small group pertains almost 
entirely to Wilson and his administration 
and constitutes all that can so far be found 
of what must have been a substantial body 
of Palmer papers. There are 91 letters or 
telegrams from Wilson to Palmer, 1910-23; 
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copies of 7 letters from Palmer to Wilson; 
and scattered letters from Carter Glass, 
Cary T. Grayson, and others. Included 
in the correspondence is Wilson’s much- 
publicized letter of February 5, 1912, ona 
second term for Presidents: 

Four years is too long a term for a President 
who is not the true spokesman of the people, 
who is imposed upon and does not lead. It is 
too short a term for a President who is doing, 
or attempting, a great work of reform, and who 
has not had time to finish it. To change the 
term to six years would be to increase the likeli- 
hood of its being too long, without any assur- 
ance that it would in happy cases be long enough. 
A fixed constitutional limitation to a single term 
of office is highly arbitrary and unsatisfactory 
from every point of view. 

The letter, which covers other matters still 
of current interest, concludes with the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

I am very well aware that my position on this 
question will be misconstrued, but that is a 
matter of perfect indifference to me. The truth 
is much more important than my reputation for 
modesty and lack of personal ambition. My rep- 
utation will take care of itself; but constitutional 
questions and questions of policy will not take 
care of themselves without frank and fearless 
discussion. I am not speaking for my own re- 
election; I am speaking to redeem my promise 
that I would say what I really think on every 
public question and take my chances in the 
court of public opinion. 


The George Creel collection, which was 
given to the Library in 1943 by Mr. Creel, 
has been enlarged by his son, George Bates 
Creel, of San Francisco, Calif. The earlier 
group related mainly to Woodrow Wilson 
and to the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion. The new material consists of a small 
amount of correspondence from 1913 to 
1953 (largely of the years 1951-53), 
speeches, articles, books by George Creel, 
some of which are in draft form, and 29 
scrapbooks containing writings by and 
about Creel. The correspondence, which 
includes letters from Bernard M. Baruch, 
Josephus Daniels, James A. Farley, Donald 
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R. Richberg, and Albert C. Wedemeyer, 
concerns, among other matters, Creel’s 
campaign in 1934 as Democratic candidate 
for Governor of California, and the activi- 
ties of the “dissident Democrats” of Cali- 
fornia, which Creel headed in the early 
1950’s. 

A small group of papers of the late Lt. 
Comdr. Charles Oscar Maas has been 
bequeathed by Mrs. Maas. It consists of 
about 400 letters, many of which were 
written by Maas to his wife while he was 
serving as assistant naval attaché to the 
American Embassy in Paris, 1917-19; 
handwritten copies of a few of his speeches; 
and two volumes of diary notes, somewhat 
unclear as to dates, but certainly written 
within the same period. 

Commander Maas’ descriptions of the 
situation as he saw it from his Embassy 
post during the war years and the months 
of the Peace Conference are interesting, 
representing as they do one segment of 
American opinion at that time. He wrote, 
for example, on December 14, 1918, the 
day of President Wilson’s arrival in Paris: 


“HE” came to-day . . . . The crowd was im- 
mense. The Champs was lined with poilus. 
The populace yelled itself hoarse . . . . Paris is 
in holiday garb. I worked all day on a report 
entitled “The Attempt of the French Socialists 
to monopolize the President of the United 


States.” 


And the next day: 


So far, our President has made a great hit. 
He talks in English only. I doubt whether he 
knows any French at all . . . I trust that he 
will not try to be easy on the Germans—despite 
the dear old German vote of 6,000,000 in the 
U.S. 

On January 19, 1919, the day after the 
first plenary session of the Peace Confer- 
ence, Maas wrote: 


What a day yesterday! The meeting—the 
foregathering of the men upon whom all future 
history will depend! ... Is it possible that 
there will really be a League of Nations that will 
succeed in reversing national character, vice and 
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weakness, that will change the nature of man- 
kind, that will move the world into new channels 
of thought and effort? War has been as much 
of man as the breath of his life. There has been 
no progress, no uplift, no advance without blood- 
shed. Is it all to be different now? Are the 
yellow and the black races of the East, too, to be 
tamed by this magic League? The lions and the 
lambs to forever lie together in comradeship! 
Can you imagine it? And yet all of these men 
are to work in this sudden millenium. Many of 
them, I know, doubt whether it will all come 
out as Mr. Wilson thinks. My mind is very open 
upon the subject. I hope for the best but my 
reason rebels against my hope. 


Another gift of material of the same 
period consists of papers assembled by the 
late Fred A. Carlson during his service as 
a reporter at the Versailles Peace Confer- 
ence in 1919, presented by Mrs. Carlson. 
There are 10 shorthand notebooks, mime- 
ographed stenographic Conference reports, 
analytical tables and explanatory notes re- 
lating to the treaty with Germany, a list 
of the delegates to the Conference, and a 
few pieces of correspondence. 

The late Peyton C. March of Wash- 
ington, D. C., presented a first installment 
of his personal papers, composed mainly 
of correspondence of the 1930’s and the 
manuscript of his book, The Nation at War 
(1932), which concerns his outstanding 
services in World War I, both with the 
A.E.F. in France and as Chief of Staff in 
Washington. Much of the manuscript is 
in General March’s autograph. It is ac- 
companied by various typed drafts and re- 
drafts, corrected and rewritten, which bear 
evidence of an interest in exactness of 
phraseology and a facility in the use of 
language—not surprising, perhaps, in the 
son of Francis Andrew March, well-known 
philologist and co-author of March’s The- 
saurus Dictionary. It is hoped that the 
main body of General March’s papers will 
come to the Library in the near future. 

A small group of papers of Frederick 
Dixon, editor of the Christian Science 
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Monitor from 1914 to 1921, has been 
presented by Mr. Alex F. Primrose, of 
Gloucestershire, England, who was an as- 
sociate of Mr. Dixon’s on the Monitor for 
some years. ‘They include 67 letters writ- 
ten to Dixon between 1897 and 1918 by 
outstanding persons in this country and in 
Europe. Some are primarily of autograph 
value, but the contents of many are of sub- 
stantial interest. For example, Franklin 
K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior in Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Cabinet, wrote on October 7, 
1915: 

You have asked me a very difficult question, 
which is really this: How to get into a man’s 
nature an appreciation of our form of govern- 
ment and its benefits. 

I cannot answer this question. There are cer- 
tain natures which do not sympathize with the 
exercise of or the development of common au- 
thority, which is the essence of democracy. 
They are instinctively monarchists. They love 
order more than liberty. They do not see how 
a balance can be struck between the two. By 
force of environment and education their sons 
may see otherwise. I know of no other way of 
making Americans than by getting into them by 


environment and education a love for liberty 
and a recognition of its advantages. 


The papers of the late John Lloyd Bald- 
erston, journalist and playwright, have been 
given by Mrs. Balderston. Although the 
collection is relatively small, it has both 
political and literary interest. Mr. Balder- 
ston went to Europe in 1915 as a free-lance 
war correspondent. Subsequently he was 
director of information in Great Britain 
and Ireland for the U. S. Committee on 
Public Information; editor of The Outlook 
(London) ; chief London correspondent of 
the New York World; Washington observer 
for the Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies; and organizer and con- 
ductor of the William Allen White Com- 
munity News Service from Washington. 
His best known play, Berkeley Square, was 
first produced in 1929, and, according to 
an autobiographical fragment in the pa- 
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pers, “has been running somewhere more 
or less ever since.” Among Mr. Balder- 
ston’s correspondents were Herbert Agar, 
Sir Max Beerbohm, Mrs. Aneurin Bevan 
(Jennie Lee), Marie Corelli, Charles 
Evans Hughes, Aldous Huxley, Walter 
Lippmann, Lord Lothian, Drew Pearson, 
Henry F. Pringle, Logan Pearsall Smith, 
Raymond Gram Swing, H. G. Wells, and 
William Allen White. When they are or- 
ganized, the papers will be available for 
research. 

A first installment of the papers of Stan- 
ley Washburn (1878-1950), author and 
newspaper correspondent, has been given 
by Mrs. Washburn. They consist mainly 
of letters written by Washburn, and will 
provide students of recent history with a 
wide range of contemporary comment on 
events between 1914 and 1943. Wash- 
burn began his colorful career by covering 
the Russo-Japanese War for the Chicago 
Daily News; in August 1914 he went to 
Europe for Colliers Weekly, spending 
some time in Russia as correspondent for 
the London Times; he was attached to the 
Russian army for 26 months, with access 
to the entire Russian front; was with the 
French at Verdun; was attached for two 
months to the Rumanian Army; served as 
military aide in 1917 to John F. Stevens, 
who headed the Stevens Railroad Commis- 
sion to Russia; and transferred to the Root 
diplomatic mission to Russia in the same 
year. He developed, inevitably, a lasting 
interest in Russian affairs. His personal 
letters to Lord Northcliffe, editor of the 
London Times, during the years 1915-22 
followed closely the course of the war, the 
Russian point of view thereon, and the de- 


velopment of the “Bolshevik” movement 
in that troubled country. Even in the 
early, hopeful days of the relatively mild 
Milioukoff, Washburn’s approach was not 
starry-eyed: “I think,” he wrote to North- 
cliffe on March 23, 1917, “we must not 
conclude that the pro-German sentiment 


in Russia and the malevolent intrigues of 
the Bureaucracy have been wiped out in a 
day. We can rest assured that there are 
bad influences sapping and mining in Rus- 
sia today to undermine the present govern- 
ment and reduce Russia’s efficiency in war. 
This sweeping democratic movement may 
become so top-heavy that fanatic radicals 
will over-rule the moderates.” 

Washburn was reporting to the Secretary 
of State during the critical year 1917 and 
his papers also contain exchanges with 
Senator Hiram Johnson, 1918-19, John 
Spargo, 1920-21, and Elihu Root, 1919- 
20, and letters to Serge Sazonov, Russian 
Foreign Minister under Czar Nicholas II, 
1920-23. Nor were his interests confined 
to the panoramic Russian picture. He 
wrote to Dwight Morrow and Charles 
Lathrop Pack about the campaign of 1924; 
to Hiram Johnson, again, and to President 
Coolidge, about the Immigration Act of 
1924; and from 1936 to 1943 he carried 
on an extended correspondence, both sides 
of which are included in his papers, with 
Frank Knox on such subjects as presiden- 
tial campaigns, neutrality laws, embargoes, 
and the conduct of World War II. 

Dr. John A. Kingsbury, of New York 
City, has presented a large group, number- 
ing about 12,000 pieces, of his correspond- 
ence and other papers. They cover the 
years 1902-35, but center mainly on his 
social service in New York City from 1910 
to 1920. He was assistant secretary of the 
New York State Charities Aid Association 
from 1907 to 1910, and in 1911 became 
general director of the New York Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. As Commissioner of Public Chari- 
ties in New York City, 1914-17, he came 
into close contact with Mayor John Purroy 
Mitchel, whose papers are also in the Li- 
brary. When the organization of Dr. 
Kingsbury’s papers has been completed 
they will be made available for research. 

In the course of preparing his study, The 
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First One Hundred Years of American 
Geology (1924), the late George Perkins 
Merrill formed an extensive collection of 
letters of scientists. Mrs. Merrill has pre- 
sented some 1,800 of these. They are dated 
from 1803 to 1926 and contain not only a 
rich fund of biographical data on the scien- 
tists but also a great deal of information 
about research in various scientific fields. 
Many of the twentieth-century letters are 
addressed to Dr. Merrill, who was for many 
years head curator of the department of 
geology and paleontology of the U. S. 
National Museum. Among the scientists 
represented in the collection are Cleveland 
Abbe, Louis Agassiz, Amos Binney, Thomas 
Cooper, Asa Gray, Clarence King, David 
Dale Owen, Robert E. Peary, Raphael 
Pumpelly, William C. Redfield, Henry R. 
Schoolcraft, David H. Storer, Eduard 
Suess, and John Torrey. 

The gift of Dr. Joseph Sanford Wade of 
Washington, D. C., of about 2,500 of his 
papers materially enriches the Library’s 
collections pertaining to agricultural 
sclence—its study and reporting—during 
the first half of the twentieth century. Dr. 
Wade specialized during his nearly 40 
years of service with the Department of 
Agriculture (1913-50) in studying the 
control of insects affecting cereal and for- 
age crops. His papers include extensive 
source notes and author’s copy for works 
subsequently published by the Depart- 
ment; principal among these are annotated 
bibliographies of the Hessian fly (enemy 
of wheat) and sugar cane insects of the 
world, and a documented checklist of the 
immature stages of the North American 
Coleoptera. There are daily journals, be- 
ginning with his life in Nebraska and 
Kansas, for the years 1914—49, and corre- 
spondence covering most of this period. 
The latter includes letters of E. O. G. Kelly 
of the Bureau of Entomology’s laboratory 
in Wellington, Kans., and of F. M. Web- 


ster, of the Washington office, from 1913 to 
1917, which reveal young Dr. Wade’s form- 
ative years as a field entomologist. The 


collection also reflects a friendship with 
Waldo Lee McAtee, contemporary Ameri- 
can naturalist, whose papers are in the 
Library. 

The papers of the late Kermit Roosevelt, 
author, soldier, and business executive, 
have been presented by Mrs. Roosevelt. 
Numbering some 25,000 pieces, they span 
the period from 1920 to 1938 and deal 
mainly with the operation of steamship 
lines. Cargo commissions, the India- 
America trade, the Philippine sugar indus- 
try, the reentry of United States ships into 
Russian ports following the 1917 revolu- 
tions, and the U. S. Merchant Marine are 
among the topics of the business corre- 
spondence. Less in bulk, but no less inter- 
esting, is Roosevelt’s personal correspond- 
ence. Letters from his brother, Theodore, 
Jr., Governor of Puerto Rico and later 
Governor-General of the Philippine Is- 
lands, discuss such matters as the effects 
of the stock market crash of 1929 in the 
Caribbean area and communist agitation 
in the Philippines; exchanges with others 
concern the Eighteenth Amendment and 
organized resistance to it, and the collect- 
ing of specimens for museums of natural 
history—one of Kermit Roosevelt’s great 
interests. There is little evidence in his 
papers of any extensive concern with cur- 
rent political problems. The papers are 
closed to investigators at present, but it is 
expected that they will be available for 
research in the near future. 

The papers of Ogden Livingston Mills 
have been received as a gift from Mrs. 
Ogden Mills, of New York City. They 
have not yet been organized, but are esti- 
mated to number about 60,000 pieces, and 
to contain correspondence—official, politi- 


cal, and personal—covering Mr. Mills’ 


service as Republican Congressman from 
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New York, 1921-27, Under Secretary of 
the Treasury, 1927-32, and Secretary of 
the Treasury, February 1932—March 1933. 
Among his correspondents were Calvin 
Coolidge, Herbert Hoover, Frank B. Kel- 
logg, Henry L. Stimson, Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, Charles S. Hamlin, Eugene Meyer, 
and Owen D. Young; and the papers con- 
cern taxation, foreign debts, the Federal 
Reserve System, tariff, and other matters 
relating to the financial structure of the 
country. Mills was, as he wrote the presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Federal 
Employees on March 3, 1927, “particularly 
proud of the Treasury organization”; but 
his interest ranged farther. He continued 
in the same letter: 

Too little is known by the country at large of 
the loyalty and efficiency of that great body of 
men and women who carry on the business of the 
Federal Government. In the six years that I 
have been in Washington, I have learned to 
have the greatest respect not only for their 
honesty and ability, but for their willingness to 
give the Government the benefit of services which 
often would command much higher salaries in 
the business world. 

Five years later he addressed to Senator 
James Couzens of Michigan a letter that is 
perhaps more self-revealing: 

It has never been my ambition to please 
everyone. I am always prepared, therefore, to 
take the criticism along with the praise, and on 
the whole think that the former is more stimu- 
lating. It keeps me in a state of healthy irrita- 
tion rather than of complacent satisfaction. 


When the Mills papers have been proc- 
essed they will be available for use by spe- 
cial permission, which should be requested 
through the Chief of the Manuscripts 
Division. 

The Honorable William D. Hassett has 
added to his papers relating to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt about 160 pieces of correspond- 


ence, drafts, and memoranda, dating from 
about 1930 to 1945. These illustrate for 
the most part the staff work of several of 
those close to Roosevelt, as well as his own 





relations with them. There are notes on 
the President’s appointments, some with 
comments in his own hand; a few letters 
from Frances Perkins, Henry H. Woodring, 
Louis Johnson, and James Farley to Mr. 
Hassett; two autograph memoranda by 
Roosevelt; and miscellaneous material. 
These papers, like the group presented last 
year, will be withheld for the time being 
from public inspection or private use, ex- 
cept by such persons as Mr. Hassett may 
specifically authorize to examine them. 

The papers of Benjamin C. Marsh, who 
was Closely associated with the People’s 
Lobby, Inc., from its inception in the early 
1930’s to its close in 1950, have been pre- 
sented by his son, Michael Marsh, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Included is correspondence 
with John Dewey, for many years president 
of the Lobby, and with James Couzens, 
Harold L. Ickes, and Henry C. Wallace; 
there are scattered letters from Herbert 
Hoover, Cordell Hull, J. S. Middleton 
(Secretary of the British Labour Party), 
and many others. The People’s Lobby, 
usually in the person of Marsh, corre- 
sponded, testified, and published com- 
ments on a number of subjects, ranging 
from agriculture, waste in railroad manage- 
ment, unemployment, tariff, taxation, con- 
servation of oil, and housing, to disarma- 
ment, reciprocal trade agreements, cartels, 
postwar planning, and the Atlantic Pact. 
The Lobby’s influence may be hard to 
assess, but no one who reads these papers 
can fail to conclude that its executive sec- 
retary, Benjamin C. Marsh, was the driv- 
ing force in the organization. When he 
was forced by ill health to retire, the Peo- 
ple’s Lobby ceased to exist. 

Shortly before his death on December 
3, 1954, Nelson Trusler Johnson presented 
a large group of his personal papers, cover- 
ing the years 1922-37. They represent a 
first installment to which additions, dealing 
with the remainder of his 40-year career 
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in the foreign service, are expected to be 
made. 

In the middle period of his career, which 
is covered by this group of papers, Johnson 
served as Consul General at Large in East- 
ern Asia, Assistant Secretary of State, and 
Minister and first U. S. Ambassador to 
China. The main body of the correspond- 
ence begins with his departure for the Far 
East in 1922, after his assignment to the 
Inspection District of Eastern Asia—in an- 
ticipation of the passage of the Rogers Act 
of 1924. It reads like a travelogue, punc- 
tuated with the problems and personalities 
he found in consulates and embassies from 
Vladivostok to Hong Kong during his in- 
spection tour. Johnson returned to Wash- 
ington as Chief of the Division of Far East- 
ern Affairs (1925-27) and later became 
Assistant Secretary of State (1927-29). 
In 1930 he was in China again, first as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary and then as Ambassador, a post 
he occupied from 1935 to 1941. He ob- 
served at first hand many of the historic 
events occurring in China in the decade 
preceding World War II. His personal 
appraisals of the explosive situation in the 
Far East up to mid-July 1937 are contained 
in letters to Capt. Evans F. Carlson, Jose- 
phus Daniels, Stephen Duggan, Joseph C. 
Grew, Stanley Hornbeck, Thomas Lamont, 
and others. 

First installments of the personal pa- 
pers of several other twentieth-century 
figures have been received. From Dr. 
Clarence E. Carter of Washington, D. C., 
has come a group of personal and family 
correspondence, notes, memoranda, and 
genealogical materials. There is also ma- 
terial relating to his professional career 
and to various scholarly projects. Smaller 
but important installments of the papers 
of Dr. Abraham Flexner and of Lt. Gen. 
Elwood R. Quesada have also been re- 
ceived. (The latter are entirely restricted 
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for the time being.) It is hoped that, in 
each case, additional materials will soon 
come to the Library. 

In bringing this survey of personal pa- 
pers to a close, it is gratifying to be able 
to acknowledge a number of gifts that 
constitute additions to papers, and collec- 
tions built around groups of personal pa- 
pers, of the recent period. 

Mrs. Margaret Sanger of Tucson, Ariz., 
has added to her papers a small group of 
manuscript and printed material which 
includes approximately 200 letters from 
Havelock Ellis to Hugh De Sélincourt. 
The Sanger papers are available only by 
special permission, which may be requested 
through the Chief of the Manuscripts 
Division. 

Through the courtesy of the American 
Red Cross, more than 100 manuscripts, 
dating from 1911 to 1945, have been added 
to the Mabel T. Boardman papers. These 
consist principally of letters Miss Board- 
man received from members of her family, 
together with copies of her replies. 

Photocopies of more than 150 pieces of 
correspondence exchanged between Gut- 
zon Borglum and such prominent men as 
Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, 
Warren G. Harding, Calvin Coolidge, 
Herbert Hoover, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Robert Todd Lincoln, George Bernard 
Shaw, and William Allen White have been 
added to the Gutzon Borglum papers by 
permission of Mrs. Borglum. The subject 
matter varies widely. The Wilson corre- 
spondence deals mainly with the aircraft 
investigation in 1918; that with Franklin 
D. Roosevelt concerns the presidential 
campaigns of 1928 and 1932, the progress 
of the Mount Rushmore National Monu- 
ment, and the construction of an interna- 
tional highway from Alaska to Cape Horn. 
Theodore Roosevelt, paying his tribute to 
Borglum’s genius, wrote: “That head of 
Lincoln grows upon me more and more. 
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I think it one of the finest things I have 
ever seen.” Robert Todd Lincoln said of 
the same work: “I think it is the most 
extraordinarily good portrait of my father 
I have ever seen.” And President Cool- 
idge, speaking of the Declaration of Inde- 


oe 


pendence, wrote: “. . . the signers pledge 
‘our lives, our fortunes and our sacred 
honor’ after calling on God to witness. 
Without this the document would be mere 
empty rhetoric.” ‘These papers are closed 
to research for the present. 

Dr. Harry B. Weiss has added to his 
papers some 200 letters, comprising the 
correspondence of Dr. Weiss and Charles 
F. Heartman, as editors of the American 
Book Collector, with their publisher, the 
Quinnipiack Press, Inc., and with the 
magazine’s contributors. Among those 
represented are Clarence S. Brigham, 
Lewis Henry Bullen, Howard M. Chapin, 
Harry M. Lydenberg, Douglas C. McMur- 
trie, Thomas O. Mabbott, Percy H. Muir, 
and Gabriel Wells. 

To her gifts of papers and scrapbooks 
relating to White House social functions, 
Mrs. James M. Helm has added a list of 
Mrs. Truman’s social engagements, 1945— 
53; a brief history of the press meetings 
held by Mrs. Helm while she was Mrs. 
Truman’s secretary; and a list of news- 
paperwomen who attended bimonthly 
press meetings at which the engagements 
of the First Lady were discussed. 

As an addition to the Frank Knox col- 
lection, Mrs. Knox has presented the rec- 
ords of the Frank Knox Memorial, a fel- 
lowship plan for exchange students, which 
was established through Harvard Univer- 
sity and financed by Mrs. Knox’s generous 
gifts. The material is available for re- 
search only by the permission of Mrs. Knox, 
which may be requested through the Chief 
of the Manuscripts Division. The corre- 
spondence—some 200 pieces—covers the 
years 1946-54. Early exchanges between 


Mrs. Knox and various Harvard Univer- 
sity officials, President James B. Conant 
and Dean McGeorge Bundy among them, 
relate how the fellowship plan was con- 
ceived and put into execution. Later cor- 
respondence, 1948-54, with Dr. Paul H. 
Buck, Provost of the University, and others, 
discusses the progress of the plan and the 
qualifications of students selected for fel- 
lowships. Also included are personal let- 
ters to Mrs. Knox from Frank Knox Fel- 
lows—British and Australian students 
studying in the United States, and Amer- 
ican students studying in England. 

With these records came several letters 
from the Office of Naval History and a 
small packet of correspondence with John 
L. Sullivan, Secretary of the Navy from 
1947 to 1949, in regard to the preservation 
of the official and personal papers of Mr. 
Knox. 

Mr. David Rankin Barbee of Orange, 
Tex., has given about 1,400 papers, dated 
from 1948 to 1953, as a supplement to the 
Barbee family papers. Included are cor- 
respondence, photographs, and clippings 
which he assembled in the course of writ- 
ing histories of the All Souls Protestant 
Episcopal Church and the Cleveland Park 
Branch Library, in Washington, D. C., or- 
ganizations in which he has taken an active 
part. Typewritten copies of each of the 
histories are in the gift. 

Welcome additions have also been made 
to the George F. Becker, Cooper Curtice, 
James Hamilton Lewis, Robert Patterson, 
Henry White, and Harvey W. Wiley pa- 
pers, as well as to the George W. Goethals 
collection. The Patterson papers are en- 
tirely restricted for the present. 


Letters and Papers of the Presidents 


Two hitherto unknown holograph let- 
ters of George Washington were acquired 
during the year. Washington wrote the 
first on November 19, 1774, soon after he 
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had returned to Mount Vernon from the 
meeting of the first Continental Congress 
in Philadelphia. One of the most decisive 
measures adopted by that body had been 
the non-importation, non-consumption, 
agreement embodied in the Articles of 
Association. To give it force, local com- 
mittees were to be chosen in every county, 
town, and city, to discover and publish the 
names of offenders. Washington took the 
first step toward setting up the machinery 
in his own Fairfax County by writing this 
letter (see illustration) in which he asked 
the Rev. Townsend Dade, rector both of 
Christ Church in Alexandria and of the 
nearby Falls Church, to announce a meet- 
ing of freeholders “to make choice of a 
Committee agreeably to the recommenda- 
tion of the Congress.” ‘They were to as- 
semble at the court house in Alexandria 
on November 30, and Washington hoped 
that all would “give their attendance it 
being a matter of sufficient consequence to 
engage their attention.” The letter has 
been in the possession of the Rev. Town- 
send Dade’s descendants; it was acquired 
from his great-great-granddaughter. 

The second manuscript, also acquired 
from a descendant of the recipient, is a 
family letter that Washington wrote at 
Newburgh, N. Y., on August 18, 1783, to 
his nephew, George Augustine Washing- 
ton. He had recently returned to head- 
quarters from a trip to the northern and 
western parts of New York State and 
planned to set off the following day for 
Princeton, where the Continental Congress 
had “required” his attendance to await the 
arrival of the definitive treaty of peace. 
The General was obliged to leave an ailing 
wife at Newburgh, for Martha Washington 
was “but just recovering from a Fever & 
severe cholic which had reduced her 
much.” 

Through the kindness of owners of the 
originals, the Library has also acquired 
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photostats of several Washington manu- 
scripts. A letter to Elbridge Gerry of 
August 16, 1776, written while Washing- 
ton was taking advantage of a lull in the 
fighting to gather additional forces, was 
copied from the original owned by Mr. 
Hermann Warner Williams, director and 
secretary of the Corcoran Gallery of Art; 
this letter, which is not included in the 
Fitzpatrick edition of The Writings of 
George Washington, may be consulted, but 
it may not be published except by permis- 
sion of Mr. Williams. Mr. Arthur Rush- 
more, of Madison, N. J., sent a photostat 
of the second of three letters Washington 
addressed to Maj. Gen. John Sullivan on 
June 14, 1777, thus generously completing 
the Library’s record of letters to Sullivan 
on this day. This likewise does not appear 
in the Fitzpatrick edition. And, to com- 
plement retained copies, reproductions of 
the recipients’ copies of letters from Wash- 
ington to William Alexander, Lord Stir- 
ling (January 10, 1776), and to Maj. Gen. 
George Weedon (October 20, 1781), have 
been received from the respective owners 
of the original letters, Mr. Pierre Kalten- 
bach, of New York City, and the Annmary 
Brown Memorial, in Providence, R. I. 
Thomas Jefferson, as Secretary of State, 
was instructed by the House of Representa- 
tives on February 23, 1791, to prepare a 
report for Congress concerning privileges 
and restrictions on the commerce of the 
United States in foreign countries. Almost 
two years later, when the long report was 
in draft form, Jefferson submitted it for 
comment to the Commissioner of the 
Revenue, Tench Coxe. A holograph note 
Jefferson wrote to Coxe on February 5, 
1793, in which he thanked him for the 
comments, told of his intention to “devote 
this evening to the examination of them,” 
and set a time to discuss them further, has 
been added to the Jefferson collection, 
which already contained a series of ex- 
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changes between the two men on this 


matter. Another addition is a circular 
letter signed by Jefferson on December 13, 
1803, as President, and sent with a copy 
of the proposed Twelfth Amendment to the 
Constitution. This is the only Govern- 
ment-owned manuscript copy of the text 
of the circular, for no official copy was 
retained. 

Mr. Bancroft Hill of Baltimore, Md., 
has presented the recipient’s copy of Jeffer- 
son’s letter of June 13, 1809, to Wilson 
Cary Nicholas as a supplement to the 
Nicholas papers. Until now the Library 
has had only the polygraph copy of this 
long letter, in which Jefferson, after re- 
ferring to the prosecution in Connecticut 
for libel against the President, and to his 
request that the suit be dismissed, wrote: 
*, . Thad laid it down as a law to myself 
to take no notice of the thousand calumnies 
issued against me, but to trust my char- 
acter to my own conduct & the good sense 
& candor of my fellow-citizens.” 

A photostat of a holograph letter of 
November 7, 1812, from Henry Clay to 
William Henry Harrison has been placed 
with the Harrison papers by permission of 
Mrs. B. J. Wood of Flint Hill, Va., owner 
of the original. Clay, who was then 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
wrote of the War of 1812: “I can not yet 
form an opinion as to the duration of the 
War. Looking to the interest of the 
parties, and the points now in difference 
between them, I should say it would not 
be long. But there is no reasoning upon 
the pride & folly of the enemy. I must 
confess too I should not like to see the 
surrender at Detroit & the discomforture 
at Queen’stown unatoned for.” 

About 300 additional Woodrow Wilson 
papers have been given by Mrs. Wilson. 
They include correspondence, 1901-24, 
reading copies of certain of Wilson’s public 
speeches, 1915-19, and a box of miscel- 
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laneous papers relating to his early histori- 
cal writings. A copy of a daily record of 
Wilson’s visitors after his retirement from 
the Presidency is also included. This ma- 
terial, like the main body of the Wilson 
papers in the Library, may be used during 
Mrs. Wilson’s lifetime only by her per- 
mission. 

A charming little item acquired last year 
is an autograph volume which belonged to 
Marian M. Bones, of Rome, Ga., a first 
cousin of Woodrow Wilson. The names 
and “sentiments” Miss Bones collected 
from 1880 to 1882 are those of school- 
mates and teachers at the Augusta Female 
Seminary—now Mary Baldwin College— 
at Staunton, Va., and of members of her 
family. There is one by a young man who 
inscribed his page, on May 5, 1881, with the 
earnestness befitting one about to embark, 
however briefly, upon the profession of 
law: “Modesty is to merit, as shades to 
figures in a picture; giving it strength and 
beauty. Lovingly, Your cousin, T. Wood- 
row Wilson.” 

Mr. James Waldo Fawcett of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star has presented the first 
telegraphic flash—‘‘We are checking re- 
ports of a shooting near the Blair House” — 
following an attempt by Puerto Rican Na- 
tionalists to assassinate President Truman 


on November 1, 1950. 


Archives 


Mr. Benjamin H. Griswold III, a part- 
ner of Alex. Brown & Sons of Baltimore, 
Md.. and a direct descendant of its foun- 
der, has presented the firm’s records for 
the years 1796 to 1880. These are con- 
tained in 263 volumes, supplemented by 
photocopies of 3 additional volumes, and 
include letterbooks (1802-80), daybooks 

1800-67). cash books (1829-76), and 
ledgers (1796-1878). Beginning modestly 
as a linen importer, Alexander Brown had 
become one of the foremost mercantile 








figures in America at the time of his death 


in 1834. He developed large import and 
export houses, promoted construction of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and man- 
aged the building of ships and worldwide 
commercial activities. After training his 
sons and making them partners, he sent 
them out to establish other branches, and 
the business changed from a mercantile 
firm to an international banking house hav- 
ing connections with Brown Brothers & Co. 
of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, 
and with Brown, Shipley & Co. of Liver- 
pool, England. The reputation of the firm 
for soundness and integrity was based upon 
a principle Alexander Brown stressed with 
his sons: “It is essential for us in our deal- 
ings not only to be fair but never to have 
the appearance of unfairness.” 

The records of Alex. Brown & Sons are 
obviously a valuable source for economic 
historians, and as such they will supplement 
the Library’s other collections of business 
records, among them the papers of Stephen 
Collins and Sons of Philadelphia, W. W. 
Corcoran, and Riggs and Co. of Washing- 
ton, Ellis and Allan of Richmond, and 
Robert Garrett of Baltimore. But they 
have an even wider use. The long series of 
letterbooks contain detailed information 
about political and civil affairs in this and 
other countries, which the firm collected as 
a basis for making sound business decisions. 

Five documents from the collection of 
the Aztec Club of 1847—an organization 
formed by officers of the U. S. Army in 
Mexico in October 1847—have been re- 
ceived as a gift through the Club’s secre- 
tary, Comdr. F. Stirling Wilson, of Be- 
thesda, Md. The gift includes two inform- 
ative letters written by Lt. James W. 
Schureman to his sister, about his army 
experiences; a signed copy of Gen. Zachary 
Taylor’s general order (no. 30), issued at 
Corpus Christi, Tex., on March 8, 1846, 
by which he directed the troops under his 
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command to march to the Rio Grande; 
and Col. George A. Porterfield’s Mexican 
War orderly book, covering the period 
from November 25, 1847 (the date General 
Taylor took leave of his command), to 
May 20, 1849. Colonel Porterfield served 
as acting assistant adjutant general of the 
army division stationed at and near Buena 
Vista during these months. 

A collection of manuscripts and related 
materials of the National Child Labor 
Committee was presented, on behalf of 
the Committee and as part of its fiftieth 
anniversary celebration, by the general sec- 
retary, Gertrude Folks Zimand. The gift 
includes minutes of meetings of the board 
of trustees, 1904-45; minutes of meetings, 
1916-18, of the National Aid to Education 
Committee, which was organized in 1916 
by John Dewey and others to promote Fed- 
eral aid to elementary education; steno- 
graphic reports of proceedings of the an- 
nual conferences of the National Child 
Labor Committee, 1905-16; field notes and 
unpublished reports of field studies (on 
which printed reports were subsequently 
based), including studies of child labor in 
night messenger service, street trades, can- 
neries, moving picture productions, cotton 
mills, various types of agricultural work, 
and tenement home work; and 60 scrap- 
books describing the Committee’s activities 
in promoting child welfare through legis- 
lation. The scrapbooks contain, for ex- 
ample, clippings reporting the Committee’s 
annual conferences, 1911-18, news releases, 
1912-36, magazine articles and cartoons 
on the Child Labor Amendment, 1936-37, 
poems by Henry Van Dyke, William Dean 
Howells, Don Marquis, and others on the 
subject of child labor, and comments on 
the findings of the New York State Factory 
Investigation Committee, 1912-15. 

The Committee’s gift also contains more 
than 5,000 Lewis Hines photographs, 
1908-21 and 1930-31, which cover child 
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labor in its many phases, as well as a card 
index identifying the pictures. These will 
be administered by the Prints and Photo- 
graphs Division. 

The Oscar S. Straus Memorial Associa- 
tion, Inc., donor of the personal papers of 
Oscar S. Straus, has closed its books per- 
manently and presented its records for the 
years 1927-54. The collection, number- 
ing about 2,500 pieces, consists mainly of 
correspondence, but it includes also a few 
related membership rolls, notices and min- 
utes of meetings, photographs, articles, and 
press releases. Twelve letters from Mr. 
Strauss to members of his family, received 
with the Association’s records, have been 
added to the Straus papers. 

Eight documents dated from 1940 to 
1945, all representing captured German 
material, have been transferred from the 
Library's former Aeronautics Division. 
They are the general order for the Battle 
of Britain, June 30, 1940, signed by Her- 
mann Goering; Goering’s remarks on the 
battle, August 19, 1940; draft order for the 
battle, September 2, 1940; intelligence re- 
ports on Allied air attacks, March 1944, 
and on target selection by the U. S. Army 
Air Force, June 12, 1944; and three papers 
related to the German surrender in May 
1945. 

Mrs. Lawrence Steefel, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has given a collection of approxi- 
mately 600 pieces of correspondence, min- 
utes of meetings, copies of speeches, and 
campaign material for the years 1946-49, 
which she assembled as a member of vari- 
ous political committees, both local and 
national. Mrs. Steefel served as national 
committeewoman-at-large of the Progres- 
sive Party, as member, and later as one of 
the vice-chairmen, of the executive board 
of the Independent Voters of Minnesota, 
and as member of the National Wallace 
for President Committee and of the Women 


for Wallace organization. The corre- 


spondence includes three letters from 
Henry A. Wallace and scattered exchanges 
with workers in Minnesota and elsewhere. 

The American Public Relations Associ- 
ation has added to the records described in 
last year’s report the selected entries for its 
1954 awards competition. 


Journals and Diaries 


Three manuscript diaries of Georg Carl 
Ludwig Preuss (1803-51), written while 
he served as sketch artist and topographer 
on three of John Charles Frémont’s expedi- 
tions to the West in the 1840’s, together 
with a handsomely bound typescript of the 
texts, have been received as a gift of the 
American Memorial Library in Berlin. 
Fritz Moser, the Library’s Director, pre- 
sented the diaries to the Librarian of Con- 
gress at the dedication ceremonies of the 
new library on September 17, 1954. 

A native of Hénscheid, Germany, Preuss 
emigrated to the United States in 1834 
and was employed by the U. S. Government 
as a cartographer. He attracted Fré- 
mont’s attention late in 1841, and there 
began what Frémont later characterized as 
a “long friendly companionship” between 
the two men. Preuss’ maps and drawings 
of the first expedition to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, which brought back valuable infor- 
mation about the Oregon Trail region, 
were used, in part, in Frémont’s official re- 
port, published in 1843. He served simi- 
larly on the expedition to Colorado, Utah, 
Washington, Oregon, California, and Ne- 
vada in 1843-44 and on the disastrous ex- 
pedition across the San Juan Mountains 
in the winter of 1848-49. The topograph- 
er’s sufferings on the last journey were so 
great that he was not permitted further 
ventures with the explorer; Jessie Benton 
Frémont attributed his suicide in 1851 to 
his disappointment that his “glad free days 
in the open were over.” 

The diaries, which are closely written 
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with pencil and pen in German, cover the 
periods from June 4 to October 2, 1842; 
May 30, 1843, to July 15, 1844; and De- 
cember 1848 to February 10, 1849. While 
Frémont drew upon the first diary for his 
official report of 1843, only small parts of 
it were published. 

A Civil War diary, in which Brig. Gen. 
Charles C. Hood recorded his experiences 
as a private and noncommissioned officer 
in Company “G” of the 31st Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry from November 1862 to April 
1863 was presented by his daughter, Miss 
Evangeline Hood, of New York City. The 
diary begins at Bowling Green, after Hood’s 
company had marched through Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and Alabama the previous sum- 
mer. From there he went into camp near 
Gallatin, Tenn., then joined the search for 
Confederate Gen. John Hunt Morgan. 
He spent the month of December near 
Nashville and was in the Battle of Mur- 
freesboro. His eyewitness account of the 
battle includes a description of the com- 
manding general, William Starke Rose- 
crans, as he appeared on January 1, 1863: 

. by his looks as he rode along with a 
common slouch hat badly battered, a com- 
mon blue overcoat carelessly put on, pants 
in his boots, and smoking the small end of 
a cigar, [he] looked more like a third rate 
wagon master than the great general he is.” 
After Murfreesboro, Hood guarded a Con- 
federate hospital in the vicinity, and from 
February to April 1863, when his diary 
record comes to an end, he was part of a 
mounted force given special assignments. 

Mr. Horace Morison, of Boston, Mass., 
has given a manuscript journal, prepared 
later from notes kept on the battlefield, in 
which John Chester White recorded his 
military service from May 8, 1863, to June 
10, 1865. Although Major White com- 
pared his notes with printed volumes on 
the various battles, and in many instances 


quoted from printed sources, the journal 
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is full of his own observations and vivid 


descriptions. In commenting on the ma- 
neuver from the Wilderness to Spotsylvania 
Court House in May 1864, when he was 
a noncommissioned officer with the 11th 
Infantry U.S.A., he wrote: “It was an all 
night march for us, practically on empty 
stomachs, I had had no meat for 80 hours, 
and had eaten my last cracker before the 
movement began.” And about the siege 
of Petersburg: “The constant concussion 
of the air and the intense heat from above, 
with nothing to break its direct rays, as well 
as the radiation from the sand and the 
blinding glare brought on such a raging 
headache that I did not much care whether 
I should be the next victim or not.” Dur- 
ing the fighting for the Weldon Railroad 
White was captured and held in Libby 
Prison from August to October 1864. 
From there he was sent to Camp Parole 
near Annapolis, where he remained until 
a prisoner exchange was completed on De- 
cember 19. He rejoined his regiment at 
Fort Porter, N. Y., and served in the clos- 
ing campaign of the war. At the time of 
the assassination of President Lincoln he 
was in New York City and made the fol- 
lowing entry in his journal: “I had no 
appetite for even my coffee then, and wan- 
dered up Broadway in a sort of dazed con- 
dition as far as the Astor House where I 
met Captain J. J. Van Horn of the 6th 
Infantry. After seeking consolation in the 
rotunda, we had a good cry together out 
in the street—and there were others. The 
whole city appeared to be in a state of semi- 
paralysis.” 

Nine volumes of the diary of George von 
Lengerke Meyer have been presented by his 
daughters, Mrs. Philip O. Coffin and Mme. 
Julia Meyer Brambilla, who have supple- 
mented the gift with a few letters they re- 
ceived from their father and a small group 
of photographs and memorabilia. The 


diary covers Meyer’s years as Ambassador 
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to Italy (1901-5) and to Russia (1905-7), 
his service as Postmaster General in Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s Cabinet, and the first few 
months of his tenure as Secretary of the 
Navy in the Taft administration. The en- 
tries—all in his own handwriting—are 
rather full, reporting conversations with the 
King of Italy, the Emperor of Germany, 
and the Czar of Russia, and commenting 
on current international affairs and on ex- 
changes at Cabinet meetings. He also de- 
scribes bridge games, quail shooting, pic- 
nics, walks with T. R., and trips in his 
automobile—a new and shiny toy in 1901— 
which “overcomes distances in a wonder- 
ful way.” ‘There are many references to 
correspondence with Roosevelt and Henry 
Cabot Lodge, and comments on others of 
his contemporaries. “The Kaiser is not 
as tall as I expected to find him,” he wrote 
at Kiel in the summer of 1902, “but he 
impressed me as a very strenuous man with 
the faculty of giving you his entire attention 
while he is speaking to you.” And of Elihu 
Root he wrote in April 1907: “Root grows 
on one with intimate acquaintance, has a 
et. deal of charm as well as ability.” 

The diary tells of the diplomatic situa- 
tion in St. Petersburg during and after the 
Russo-Japanese War, and of the negotia- 
tions leading to termination of the war. 
On June 6, 1905, Meyer recorded: “Re- 
ceive important cable from State Dept. at 
11. a m in which the President directs me 
to ask for an audience at once with His 
Imperial Majesty the Tsar .. At 4:45 
I recd. word that His Majesty would grant 
me an audience at 2 ocl. on Wed which 
fis} the day of the Empress birthday— 
when audiences have never been granted.” 
And the next day: “. . . he received me 
very cordially—The view from the window 
of the lilacs in full blossom was superb— 
We talked & discussed for an hour the 
Presidents proposition. I departed at 


three having accomplished what the Presi- 





dent desired & gained the Emperors con- 
sent—But with the pledge of secrecy. 
Cable the President at 5 pm.” As the 
negotiations continued in St. Petersburg 
during the summer months, they were de- 
scribed day by day by Meyer in his diary. 


Special Items 


Two long and closely written letters from 
Col. George Morgan, in charge of Ameri- 
can forces at Fort Pitt, to Don Bernardo de 
Galvez, Governor General of Louisiana, 
have been acquired. In the first, dated 
April 22, 1777, Colonel Morgan thanked 
the Spanish governor for protection given 
to an American party that had carried am- 
munition from New Orleans to Fort Pitt. 
Then he proceeded to summarize in a 
smoothly optimistic way the “material 
Occurences since the commencement of the 
War between Great Britain & her late 
American Colonies; now the United Free 
and Independent States of America.” 
The second letter, written just over a year 
later, on April 26, 1778, was intended to 
continue the account of the war through 
Burgoyne’s defeat, but Colonel Morgan was 
obliged to begin with an embarrassing con- 
fession. He had received Governor Gal- 
vez’s reply to his first communication and 
“Not having the happiness to understand 
the Spanish Language” had sent it by ex- 
press to the Continental Congress, where 
“unfortunately not a Member of that Body 
understands it nor has any person been yet 
found capable & worthy of Trust to trans- 
late it.’ He therefore asked that in the 
future Galvez address him in English or 
French. Morgan and the Congress were 
not alone in their difficulty with lan- 
guage—we know from a letter that accom- 


panied Governor Galvez’s reply * that this 


*Letter from Francisco Cruzat, lieutenant 
governor of Illinois, November 19, 1777. Papers 
of the Continental Congress, No. 78, vol. V, p. 
119, in the National Archives. 





had been delayed until a trustworthy per- 
son capable of translating Morgan’s letter 
could be found! 

In a letter written at Georgetown on 
June 2, 1795, Thomas L. Moore describes 
the new Federal City for Gen. Walter 
Stewart of Philadelphia: “The President’s 
house which is nearly completed is a most 
magnificent building. the Capitol is not 
in much forwardness but since the Presi- 
dents last visit they have been making great 
exertions to hurry iton. Dalton & Lear’s 
stores will soon be ready to receive goods 
& the Wharf is finished . . . Sunday I 
made a tour with Mr. Templeman & Mr. 
Stoddert to the little falls of Potomack & 
was glad to find the Canal & lock naviga- 
tion in perfect order, the supply of produce 
from the western world will soon be im- 
mense by this channel.” 

A holograph letter written by Edward 
Rutledge on April 16, 1797, was given by 
Mr. Albert F. Black, of Charlotte, N. C. 
After heated reference to the treatment 
accorded a fellow South Carolinian, Gen. 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, by the 
French, Rutledge went on to discuss the 
critical situation between France and the 
United States: “I think the President has 
acted wisely [in issuing a proclamation call- 
ing Congress to meet]. He finds he has a 
difficult task to fulfill, & he means to be 
assisted by the Advice, & strength of those 
who are to be affected by the Measures.” 

Mr. Justin G. Turner of Hollywood, 
Calif., presented a group of 15 Civil War 
documents that contribute to the interpre- 
tation of the “cold war’ period preceding 
General Beauregard’s demand for the sur- 
render of Fort Sumter. With one or two 
exceptions, they were written by citizens 
of the Confederacy between November 
1860 and April 1861—months of ordi- 
nances and resolutions, biased editorials 
and angry speechmaking, proclamations 
and fruitless peace conferences. As early 
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as November 5 a Confederate purchasing 
agent in Savannah, C. A. L. Lamar, wrote 
to Secretary Waters in the Executive De- 
partment of Georgia proposing the pur- 
chase of firearms, and the following week 
he told of buying 100 cavalry pistols and 
100 sabres from the now famous Samuel 
Colt of Hartford, Conn. Lamar also dis- 
cussed the seizure of ships of New York 
registry in Savannah harbor, and the estab- 
lishment of a line of boats between Savan- 
nah and Europe. Warlike preparations 
were under way in South Carolina as well. 
On January 1 Maj. P. F. Stevens, com- 
manding Fort Morris, reported to General 
Simons on the building of a redoubt on 
the island. It was from this installation 
that the “Star of the West” was fired upon 
eight days later and forced to retire with- 
out reaching Fort Sumter with provisions. 
On January 31, Francis W. Pickens, Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, who had just been 
authorized by the State Senate to use his 
discretion in the matter of a mission to 
demand possession of Fort Sumter, wrote 
to the Governor of Georgia that “We will 
endeavor to prevent reinforcements being 
thrown in if possible.” On Inauguration 
Day, in the midst of fast-moving events, 
Maj. Robert Anderson wrote from Fort 
Sumter to a friend in the North, P. D. 
Mickler, that “both sides [are] making 
every preparation for a conflict, which I 
pray God will avert.” Some time after 
the war the American historian, Benson J. 
Lossing, interviewed several eyewitnesses to 
the bombardment and surrender of the fort 
and wrote a narrative of the events. All 
of these manuscripts were presented by Mr. 
Turner. 

The letterpress copybook of the Register 
of the Confederate Treasury for the period 
from November 26, 1863, to June 1, 1864, 
was received from Mr. Donald G. Baker 
of Collegeville, Pa. The letters were writ- 
ten by Robert Tyler, son of President John 
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Tyler, and most of them were addressed to 
members of the Confederate Cabinet or to 
deputy registers stationed in the principal 
cities of the Confederacy. They deal with 
the issuing, transfer, and recording of stocks 
connected with government loans, and with 
personnel matters that arose as the result 
of the pay-raise and age-limit act passed 
by the Confederate Congress on January 
30, 1864. 

Regimental records of the Union Army, 
which were compiled by N. A. Strait from 
material in the offices of the Adjutant Gen- 
erals of the various States, were presented 
by Mr. J. A. Webster of Gainesville, Ga. 
The gift consists of more than 1,500 pieces. 
Col. William A. McDonald’s reminiscences 
of the Civil War, during which he served 
as surgeon of volunteers, and a few per- 
sonnel records concerning this service, were 
given by Mrs. John W. Frost of Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y. 

Robert E. Lee is seen not as a military 
man or educator but as a searcher for his- 
torical manuscripts in a Lee holograph 
acquired during the year. The 3-page 
letter, addressed to Francis P. Corbin in 
Paris, was written on February 11, 1868, at 
Lexington, Va., where the retired general 
was serving as president of Washington 
College (now Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity). It reports on his attempts, under- 
taken at Corbin’s request, to locate original 
manuscripts of the latter’s grandfather, the 
much-admired Richard Corbin of Lane- 
ville, member of the King’s Council in 
Virginia. Among those whom General Lee 
approached was William C. Rives, Virginia 
diplomat and early biographer of James 
Madison. Rives’ comments, embodied in 
this letter, are of special interest to the Li- 


brary, where both the Madison and the 


Rives papers are now preserved. 

A pocket-size field notebook kept by Gen. 
Alfred Howe Terry, Gen. George Custer’s 
commanding officer, on the expedition 


from Fort Abraham Lincoln on the Mis- 
souri River to the Yellowstone-Big Horn 
region of Montana in the summer of 1876, 
was presented by the Rev. Robert H. 
French of Butler, Pa. It was on this expe- 
dition that General Custer and every mem- 
ber of his immediate command were killed 
in the battle of the Little Big Horn on 
June 25. General Terry was on Big Horn 
River, about 15 miles away, at the time. A 
notebook entry for June 26 shows that he 
“sent two scouts to communicate with Cus- 
ter offering each $200 if they would get 
through.” 

Mr. Wilson F. Harwood of Washington, 
D. C., has placed in the Library on long- 
term deposit an unusually interesting auto- 
graph collection composed of more than 
160 manuscripts dating from 1769 to 1928. 
Many of them were addressed to or col- 
lected by Rear Adm. Andrew Allen Har- 
wood (1802-84) in the course of his long 
naval career. One extensive manuscript, 
a logbook of the U. S. frigate Constitution, 
1826-27, was kept by Harwood as a young 
lieutenant. To the original collection the 
depositor has added manuscripts received 
by other members of the Harwood family. 
Letters and documents of a number of 
Secretaries of the Navy and other naval 
officers are included; of these, there are 
holograph or signed manuscripts of William 
Bainbridge, Samuel L. Southard, Matthew 
C. Perry, David G. Farragut, and Samuel 
F. DuPont. Also in the collection are 
letters to members of the Harwood family 
from several Presidents of the United 
States, from Dolley Madison and Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland, from Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Admiral Harwood’s interest in Benjamin 
Franklin, his wife’s grandfather, is shown 
in the recipient’s copy of Franklin’s letter 
of July 9, 1769, to his friend John Bartram, 
the botanist; it includes a postscript that 
is not available in editions of Franklin’s 
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writings, as well as a list of seeds which 
was probably added by John Bartram’s son, 
William, the famous naturalist and trav- 
eler. A letter of June 10, 1861, from John 
A. Dahlgren to President Lincoln, recom- 
mending use of Orison Blunt’s new gun, 
bears Mr. Lincoln’s endorsement of the 
same day: “I saw this gun myself, and wit- 
nessed some experiments with it; and I 
really think it worthy the attention of the 
Government.” 

Two other autograph collections were 
received. Mr. Leander McCormick-Good- 
hart of Alexandria, Va., presented a group 
of about 50 manuscripts (1791-1887), 
photographs, and engravings of English 
personages. Royalty is represented by a 
memorandum written in 1797 by Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of George III; and 
there are manuscripts of the Dukes of Cam- 
bridge, Leinster, and Manchester; the Earls 
of Derby, Jersey, Harrowby, and Lauder- 
dale; Viscounts Melville and Morpeth; 
sarons Grenville, Lyttelton, and Monks- 
well; and John Bright, John Charles Her- 
ries, and Anthony J. Mundella. Mrs. John 
P. Robertson of Washington, D. C., has 
given about 60 manuscripts, many of which 
were directed to Miss Cora de la Matyr 
‘Thomas by authors and persons prominent 
in social work, in response to notes of con- 
gratulation or requests for autographs. 
Included are letters from Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Julia Ward Howe, Thomas Nel- 
son Page, John Greenleaf Whittier, Frances 
E. Willard, and Lin Yutang. 

Dr. Lewis Einstein, who several years 
ago presented a group of letters written to 
him by Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes be- 
tween 1903 and 1932, contributed three 
pages of interesting and valuable editorial 
notes relating to the letters. 

Mrs. Seward Hume Rathbun of Wash- 
ington, D. C., presented approximately 
100 letters which she received during the 
years 1915-19, mainly from French soldiers 
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at the front. The group also includes a 


number of letters from Mlle. Guillier and 
Mlle. Agnais, who carried on the Oeuvre 
des Petits Blessés in the Latin Quarter of 
aris, and from Miss May Guinness, an 
Irish woman associated with them in the 
work of the hospital during World War I. 
The letters, while they present no complete 
story in any case, do give, as Mrs. Rathbun 
has pointed out, “First-hand impressions 
of how people felt and worked during 
those years and of the brave morale, even 
gayety of the French soldier in World 
War I.” 

The Honorable Elmer Thomas, Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Military Ap- 
propriations of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee during most of the period 
1939-51, has given a manuscript entitled 
“Legislative History of the Atomic Bomb,” 
which was prepared in 1950. The data in 
the manuscript were assembled through the 
cooperation and with the approval of mili- 
tary authorities, and with the understand- 
ing that the manuscript itself, together 
with the letters, statements, and reports 
which accompany it, would be delivered 
to the Library. 


Literary Material 


Through the generosity of Mrs. Edmund 
C. Evans and her sister, Miss Ellen Winsor, 
of Bryn Mawr, Pa., the Albert Jay Nock 
collection has been increased by almost 350 
letters Mr. Nock wrote to the donors and 
to the late Edmund C. Evans in the years 
1920-45. Nomore than half of them were 
printed in Letters from Albert Jay Nock, 
1924-1945, to Edmund C. Evans, Mrs. 
Edmund C. Evans and Ellen Winsor (Cald- 
well. Idaho, 1949). Another addition to 
the Nock collection includes the manu- 
scripts of two of his works, Our Enemy, 
the State (1935) and Henry George 
(1939), as well as printer’s copy of his in- 
troduction to Herbert Spencer’s The Man 
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Versus the State (1940). A group of 
three manuscript letters of George Wash- 
ington Cable has been given by Mrs. Charl- 
ton M. Clark of Washington, D.C. Two 
of these were written to his friend and 
early benefactor, Micajah Adolphus Clark, 
of Kosciusko, Miss., in 1866; and the third 
to a son, Charlton M. Clark, in 1896. In 
the last, Cable states that his impressions 
of the town of Kosciusko had been, to a 
certain degree, incorporated in his novel 
John March, Southerner (1894). 

Holograph manuscripts of three poems 
by Eugene Field have been acquired. 
“The Dreams” and “The Straw Parlor” 
show only minor variations from the 
printed versions, but “The Tin Bank,” an 
unsigned draft in pencil, differs from the 
printed version both in wording and ar- 
rangement of the verses. The Florence 
Hamilton collection of Edwin Markham 
has been enlarged by the addition of a 
scrapbook of typewritten poems by Mark- 
ham and articles relating to him, and by a 
series of photostats of his poetry and let- 
ters, which will be inserted into a scrap- 
book already in the collection. Mrs. 
Hamilton has also given a scrapbook of 
her own poems and a group of letters for 
the years 1917-40. 

Harper & Brothers have added to their 
previous gifts some 5,400 pieces of editorial 
correspondence for the years 1950-51, and 
typescripts of some 200 articles that ap- 
peared in Harper's Magazine from 1949 
to 1953. Use of the material is restrictec 
for 10 years, with the understanding that 
during this period the manuscripts will be 
available only by permission of the editors 
of Harper's Magazine or of the authors. 

A collection of some 370 pieces relating 
mainly to Miss Helen Keller’s book, My 
Religion (1927), and to the Rev. Paul 
Sperry’s connection with its preparation 


and publication in Braille, has been re- 


ceived from Mrs. Sperry. The gift con- 





tains Mr. Sperry’s correspondence with 
Miss Keller and with publishers, 1921-29, 
and a small amount of correspondence for 
the years 1950-54; press notices about the 
book and its author; and a few photo- 
graphs. There are also a corrected type- 
script of My Religion and edited typescripts 
of several works by Evelyn M. Watson, a 
blind writer for whom Miss Keller pre- 
pared prefatory statements. 

Charles A. Lindbergh, famed flyer and 
aviation authority, presented the manu- 
script of his book, The Spirit of St. Louis, 
(1953). A description of this important 
gift appeared in the August 1954 Quar- 
terly Journal, p. 207-9. 

Manuscripts of a number of other works, 
accompanied in some cases by supporting 
materials, have generously been given by 
the authors. Mrs. Bess Furman Armstrong 
has presented a typescript manuscript of 
White House Profile (1951), which tells 
the story of the historic building and its 
occupants from the days of President John 
Adams to the time of its reconditioning 
during President Truman’s administra- 
tion. As an aid to research, Mrs. Arm- 
strong has provided a typewritten note at 
the beginning of each chapter to show 
what sources she drew on and what she 
tried to bring out. Her gift includes ma- 
terial not published in the book, such as 
additional information about the visit of 
Queen’ Elizabeth—now the Queen 
Mother—to Washington in 1939. Mr. 
George Sylvester Viereck has given type- 
script drafts of several of his writings, in- 
cluding “Mr. Isaac Laquedem,” his pre- 
liminary version, and the work as produced 
later in collaboration with Paul Eldridge, 
My First Two Thousand Years, The Auto- 
biography of the Wandering Jew (1928) ; 
the dramatization, in which he collabo- 
rated with Edgar Allan Woolf, of Thomas 
Thorpe’s Master Willie Hewes or the Lady 


of the Sonnets; and “Passages from Ros- 
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tand’s ‘Chanticleer’,” prepared for Maude 
Adams. 
A gift from Mr. Clarence E. Mulford of 


Fryeburg, Maine, creator of “Hopalong 


Cassidy,” is composed of typescript manu- 
scripts of several of his books and short 
stories, among them The Orphan (1908), 
Johnny Nelson (1920), The Bar-20 Three 
(1921), Rustler’ Valley (1924), Corson 
of the ] C (1927), and Hopalong Cassidy 
Serves a Writ (1941). Accompanying 
them is Mr. Mulford’s extensive card in- 
dex—of some 40,000 entries—on various 
aspects of Western life, which he used in 
writing his novels. Mrs. Eunice Lon Coske 
McCloskey of Ridgeway, Pa., has presented 
drafts of her stories; approximately 1.500 
letters, pictures, and souvenirs which she 
used as background material; and auto- 
graphed copies of A Golden Hill (1952) 
and of her book of poems, These Rugged 
Hills (1954). Mr. Vance Randolph of 
Eureka Springs, Ark., gave the typescript 
manuscripts of three of his books on Ozark 
folklore, We Always Lie to Strangers 
(1951), Who Blowed Up the Church 
House? (1952), and Ozark Superstitions 
(1947) ; and a typescript of the work in 
which he collaborated with George P. Wil- 
son, Down in the Holler: A Gallery of 
Ozark Folk Speech (1953). 

The Library has also received as gifts 
from the authors preliminary forms of 
four distinguished works published in 1954: 
a typescript with foreword, dedication, 
acknowledgments, and bibliography of 
Gerald Carson’s The Old Country Store; 
a typescript with editorial annotations of 
Gen. Mark Clark’s account of the last 15 
months of fighting in Korea, From the 
Danube to the Yalu; and typescripts, with 
emendations by the authors, of Elmer 
Davis’ But We Were Born Free, and of 
Ben Hecht’s A Child of the Century. 


Reproductions 


ForREIGN 


A negative microfilm copy of the “Key 
to the Arrangement of the [Sir Charles 
Richard Vaughan] Papers, with Order of 
the Lists,” a 318-page guide prepared by 
the late John Andrew Doyle, has been ac- 
quired by purchase from the Codrington 
Library of All Souls College in Oxford, 
England. The document that has been 
reproduced and the papers to which it is 
a key are in the Codrington Library. 

Through the generosity of Dr. Herbert 
Mackey of Dublin, Ireland, the Library 
was allowed to microfilm approximately 
100 letters of the Irish poet, Thomas Moore 
(1779-1852). The letters had been lent 
for an exhibit in May 1954 which commem- 
orated the sesquicentennial of Moore’s 
visit to Washington. 

A microfilm copy of the diary of Eugenio 
Maria de Hostos (1839-1903), Puerto 
Rican patriot, educator, and philosopher, 
was made by permission of his son, Adol- 
pho. Its use by investigators is entirely 
restricted until 1978. 

Through the good offices of the Basque 
Delegation in the United States, the diary 
kept by the Basque President-in-exile, José 
Antonio de Aguirre, during his flight from 
wartime Europe, has been microfilmed. 
The diary, set down in five notebooks, is 
a chronicle of President Aguirre’s residence 
(incognito) in Berlin for five months in 
1941, and of his later escape to Sweden 
and South America. 


DoMESTIC 


Two reels of microfilm, transferred from 
the Armed Forces Medical Library, repro- 


duce original manuscripts in the collection 
of the Mason County (Kentucky) His- 
torical Society. The most extensive body 
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of papers on the film are those of Dr. John 


M. Duke; these include his professional 
and personal correspondence. 


A microfilm copy has been made of the 
index to reproductions of documents in 
Spanish Archives in the Stetson Collection 


relating to early Florida. The Stetson Col- 
lection, which was on deposit in the Library 
for many years, has been transferred to the 
University of Florida. 
THE STAFF OF THE 
MaNuscripts DIVISION 





Rare 


ITH the passing of each year 
the outstanding gifts made by 
Mr. Lessing J. Rosenwald must 
be acknowledged with an ever-mounting 
sense of obligation. To other benefac- 
tors—Mr. Alfred Whital Stern and Mr. 
Jean Hersholt 


expressed for their sustained and encour- 


appreciation must also be 


aging support in the healthy growth of the 
individual collections which bear their 
The generosity of Mr. Halsted 
Vander Poel, Mr. Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., 
and Mr. Charles E. 


possible the acquisition of important re- 


names. 
Feinberg in making 


search materials is also warmly acknowl- 


edged. 


Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection 


An indenture executed by Mr. Rosen- 


wald and the Librarian in December 1954 
recorded the official transfer to the Li- 
brary’s Rosenwald Collection of more than 
include 16 fifteenth- 
One of these, the Hortus 
anitatis, printed at Strassburg by Johann 
Priiss in 1488 (Second Census H417), re- 


places a copy previously recorded. The 


60 volumes, which 
century books. 


{ 


additions increase the number of incunab- 
ula in the Rosenwald Collection to 453. 

The earliest in date, and in many ways 
the most significant, is a fine copy, printed 
on vellum and bound in seventeenth-cen- 
tury crimson velvet, of the first edition of 
Justinian’s Jnstitutiones. This was printed 
in two colors by Peter Schoeffer; the date 
appearing in the colophon is May 24, 1468. 
Regarded both as one of the great classics 


of Roman law, as well as the first work of 
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Books 


Justinian to appear in print, this handsome 


edition is noteworthy also for the presence 
of a stanza on the last page which contains 
references to the invention of printing. 
Miss Margaret Stillwell, in her Gutenberg 
and the Catholicon of 1460 (New York, 
1936), quotes 12 lines of verse from the 
stanza and furnishes the following trans- 
lation: 


Not without the aid of native artisans did Moses 
achieve the design of the tabernacle and Solo- 
mon that of the temple. 


Thus restoring, as did Beselehel and Hiram, the 
greater glory of the church—a Greater than 
Solomon, He, Who is pleased to recognize men 
honoured in art, brought forth these men skilled 
in the art of cutting letters—the two Johns of 
Mainz, distinguished first printers of books. 


And with them, to the pantheon they sought, 
came Peter—later in the race but the first to 
enter—made adept in the laws of engraving by 
Him Who alone bestows genius and light. 


’ 


of Mainz mentioned 
in this text undoubtedly refer to Johann 


The “two Johns’ 
Gutenberg and Johann Fust. This stanza, 
therefore, is regarded as the earliest printed 
record relating to Gutenberg. The Rosen- 
wald copy of the 1468 Institutiones, which 
carries the stamp of the “Herzoglicher S. 
Meiningischer Bibliothek’”,’ is the second 


one to come to America; the other copy, 





* This copy is described in Ludwig Grobe’s 
Die Schatze der Herzoglichen offentlichen Bibli- 
othek zu Meiningen (Meiningen, 1896), p. 8-9. 
A cryptic inscription by an early owner of the 
volume found at the bottom of the first page, 
“F. V. C. T. 1678. 3B. H. Z. S.,” may be inter- 
preted: “‘At the end (through) the wounds of 
Christ I triumph. 1678. 
Sachsen.” 


Bernhard Herzog zu 
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SEUSE (Augsburg, Anton Sorg, 1482). Lessing 


Rosenu ald Collection. 

















also on vellum, is in the Pierpont Morgan 
Library. Both the copy in New York and 
the Rosenwald copy lack the printer’s de- 
vice at the end. 

Since there is no recorded copy in Amer- 
ica of the Missale Romanum, printed at 
Venice by Baptista de Tortis “et socii” on 
August 31, 1481, the copy recently acquired 
by Mr. Rosenwald is a particularly wel- 
come addition. As a group these early 
liturgies are remarkably handsome vol- 
umes, and the 1481 edition is no exception. 
Printed in black in two columns, with the 
headings and rubrics in red, the present 
copy is in fresh condition, with very large 
margins. Spaces have been left for the 
addition of the musical staves, but neither 
the staves nor the notation have been 
added to this copy. The contemporary 
binding of brown calf is tooled in the style 
of Nuremberg bindings of the period; six 
of the original 10 brass bosses and the brass 
clasps are present. The woodcut facing 
the Canon has been colored, but so lightly 
that the original details of the cut are still 
clearly discernible. The provenance of 
this copy is not apparent; only three copies 
have been located in a recent survey—one 
each in Italy, Holland, and France. 

An early French book among the new 
acquisitions is an uncut copy of the Postilla 
super evangelia of Guilelmus Parisiensis, 
dated 1482 and assigned to the Lyons press 
of Nicolaus Philippi and Marcus Reinhart. 
This appears to be the edition described by 
Hain *8261 and by number 5661 in the 
manuscript of Madame Pellechet’s cata- 
logue. No other copy of this printing is 
apparently represented in an American col- 
lection although there are probably half-a- 
dozen or more copies in European collec- 
tions. The text is preceded by a full-page 
woodcut of the Crucifixion with roundels 
in the four corners of the symbols of the 
Evangelists. The fact that their names as 
well as the phrase “I.N.R.I.” at the top of 





the cross are incised backward would in- 
dicate that this was undoubtedly copied 
from an earlier engraving by an illiterate 
woodcutter. Smaller woodcuts, 54 in num- 
ber, including several that are repeated, 
illustrate the Gospel 
the remainder of the text is not illustrated. 
Very likely these cuts were inspired by or 


Sunday lessons ; 


copied from an edition of the Epistolae et 
Evangelia which Anton Sorg printed at 
Augsburg. 

The work of Anton Sorg, the prodigious 
Augsburg printer, is well represented in 
the Rosenwald Collection with 20 of his 
illustrated books. A new addition is a 
fine copy of Henricus Suso’s Das Buch 
genannt Seuse, which is dated April 19, 
1482. Formerly a part of the distinguished 
collection of Mr. Dyson Perrins, this is a 
remarkable book for several reasons. Tex- 
tually it relates to the life of the author, a 
Dominican ascetic of the early fourteenth 
century, and to certain of his writings and 
letters. Translated into Latin under the 
title Horologium aeternae sapientiae, it 
has been called the finest fruit of early 
German mysticism. Pictorially the volume 
is equally remarkable for its six full-page 
and seven half-page outline cuts, all of 
which have been painted with strong con- 
temporary colors. Ludwig Schramm re- 
produces all of these in his monumental 
One or 


two in particular are suggestive of the style 


work on early German woodcuts. 


of engraving to be found in early German 
block books. (See illustration. ) 

A charming devotional book is a copy 
of the Basel edition of the Itinerarium Bea- 
tae Virginis Mariae, printed by Lienhart 
Ysenhut about 1489. 
depict the important incidents in the life of 


The 59 woodcuts 


the Virgin, which include representations 
of the Annunciation, the Immaculate Con- 
ception, her birth, her marriage, the birth 


of Christ, and many of His experiences in 


which His mother played a part. The 








latter portion of the text is devoted almost 
exclusively to the life of Christ. The two 
final illustrations appropriately show the 
crowning of Mary and the Virgin with the 
Christ child in glory. The Rosenwald copy 
is crisp and clean, and the uncolored cuts 
are for the most part very clearly printed. 
The book appears to be quite rare, for the 
only other copy recorded in American 
ownership is in the Pierpont Morgan Li- 
brary; there is also a copy in the Bodleian 
at Oxford. 

Another devotional work of considerably 
more sophistication is to be seen in a 
splendid example of a Book of Hours, 
printed at Paris for Antoine Vérard and 
dated August 20, 1490. The format, which 
is somewhat larger than one usually en- 
counters in a Book of Hours (and for this 
reason generally called Grandes Heures), 
allows for larger figures in the borders. 
Infinite variety in arranging these and the 
14 large cuts used previously produces 
effects which are ever novel and interest- 
ing. The engraving seems to have been 
the work of Vérard’s chief designer. Cop- 
ies of this edition of the Grandes Heures 
are uncommon, the copy printed on vellum 
in the Pierpont Morgan Library being the 
only other recorded in American owner- 
ship. The Rosenwald copy, printed on 
paper, is bound in seventeenth-century 
brown calf with slight gold tooling and 
carries the bookplates of G. N. P. Hasselaer 
and Hale Alderley. 

A later devotional work entitled O fficium 
breve quotidianum was printed at Ferrara 
by Laurentius de Rubeis, de Valentia, on 
July 15, 1497. Printed throughout in red 
and black, this little volume, measuring 
only 4 inches by 234 inches, is embellished 
with two full-page woodcuts (of which the 
first is probably a facsimile) and the print- 
er’s device, the last being printed entirely 
inred. Bound at the end of this same tiny 
volume is a copy of the Corona Beatae 
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Mariae Virginis, also printed at Ferrara by 
de Rubeis, presumably also in 1497. The 
title page of this charming little book is 
surmounted by the Virgin’s crown sup- 
ported by two angels and is printed entirely 
in red; scattered throughout the text are 
a full-page woodcut depicting the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin and seven smaller perti- 
nent cuts. Similar copies in the British 
Museum and the Pierpont Morgan Library 
(without the title page), the only two cop- 
ies located by the Gesamtkatalog, are also 
bound with their copies of the Officium 
breve quotidianum of 1497. The Rosen- 
wald copy of both works is bound in a 
handsome red morocco binding by Lortic, 
with citron morocco doublures and with 
the super ex-libris in gold of Prince 
d’Essling on the front and back covers. 
Peter Franck has prepared for this an ap- 
propriate red morocco slip-case. 

Mr. Franck is also responsible for a sump- 
tuous binding of white pigskin over wooden 
boards, with slight tooling and the lettering 
in blind, executed for the massive Low 
German Bible which Steffen Arndes of 
Liibeck brought to completion on Novem- 
ber 19, 1494. The text runs to 492 folio 
leaves on heavy paper and is illustrated with 
152 wood engravings, the majority of which 
occupy both columns. Arthur M. Hind, 
in his work on fifteenth-century woodcuts,” 
devotes considerable attention to this book, 
and of it he writes: 

The Liibeck Bible, in Low Saxon, printed by 
Steffen Arndes in 1494 was probably less epoch- 
making than the Cologne Bible in its influence 
on other designers, but it certainly stands higher 
for the individual genius of its chief illustrator. 
Herein lies its real virtue, for as a book it cannot 
compare in beauty with the best works issued 
by the Zainers at Augsburg and Ulm. Most of 
the illustrations are oblong, covering the two 


columns of the text. There is a large square cut 
of St. Jerome at the beginning and a smaller one 


*An Introduction to a History of Woodcut 
(London, 1935), Vol. II, p. 364-66. 
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of the same saint repeated in various other 
places; a Roundel of the Creation at the be- 
ginning of Genesis; four cuts of the Evangelists, 
and one of an Apostle handing a messenger a 
letter, used at various places throughout the 
Epistles, these five already issued in a Plenarium 
printed by Arndes in the previous year. 

Most of the large oblong cuts are in the earlier 
portion of the Bible, and of these the better 
part are at the beginning. There are certainly 
two designers, as Romdahl first contended: the 
better and more individual hand (Master A) 
shows characteristic circular strokes and shading, 
a great command of human expression and of 
the rendering of solid form, and the use of types 
both of figure and architecture which seem to 
betoken knowledge of Italy; the second designer 
(Master B) has a more angular method, with 
harder outline and straighter shading. General 
characteristics of design and treatment show that 
he was inspired by the Master A, though he was 
far more limited in power, and more Gothic in 
style. 

Practically all the illustrations to the Penta- 
teuch (with the possible exception of Genesis 
iii, Leviticus x, and Numbers xiii, and the few 
cuts of other forms than oblong are designed by 
Master A; from the First Book of Kings (our Ist 
Samuel) onwards nearly all are by the Master B, 
with two exceptions from the Pentateuch which 
are repeated as different subjects. Sometimes 
the second designer’s work is powerful and 
spirited in design (e. g. the Death of Absalom, 
2nd Book of Kings, i. e. 2nd Samuel xviii.), but 
it has none of the subtle qualities of the chief 
designer. I refer to two designers, as I hardly 
think the distinction could be caused by the 
difference in merit of two cutters: it is a definite 
difference in the character of the drawings cut. 

In general style of figure and landscape com- 
position both derive from the Netherlands, even 
if they are not by Netherlandish designers, and 
the peculiar touch of the chief illustrator has 
much in common with the early work of Jacob 
Cornelisz and Lucas van Leyden. 


Somewhat earlier than November of 
1494, the date of the Liibeck Bible, there 
appeared two Italian books which are in- 
cluded among the recent acquisitions. The 


Legendae di Marta e Maddalena, printed 
at Venice by Matteo Capcasa (di Codeca) 
on August 13, 1494, is illustrated with 11 
typical Venetian cuts in two sizes, similar 


in style to the engravings to be found in the 
illustrated Malermi Bible of 1494. Prince 
d’Essling, in his Les Livres a figures véni- 
tiens, informs us that the woodcuts with 
two exceptions had appeared in an earlier 
edition of 1491. This uncommon edition 
of a popular text is not mentioned by San- 
der in his definitive work on Italian wood- 
cuts although Reichling (under number 
1250) described the copy in the Vatican in 
Volume IV of his appendices to Hain and 
Copinger, published in 1908. Two addi- 
tional copies, one in Florence and the other 
in Venice, are located by d’Essling. The 
Second Census locates a copy in the Hunt- 
ington Library and there thus appear to be 
only five surviving copies that can be 
traced. 

The other Venetian book of 1494 is a 
wide-margined copy of Laurenzo Justin- 
iano’s Dottrina della vita monastica, note- 
worthy primarily because the full-page 
woodcut of the author, found on the verso 
of the second leaf, is a copy of an original 
portrait which Gentile Bellini painted in 
1466 for the Church of S. Maria dell ’Orto. 
Prince d’Essling reproduces both the orig- 
inal portrait and the woodcut. Two other 
finely cut full-page illustrations are present; 
one, showing both St. John the Baptist and 
St. Peter supporting the holy monogram, 
precedes the text; the other, of St. John 
and St. Francis supporting the name of 
Mary, follows the text. In most surviving 
copies of the book the printed title above 
the first woodcut is wanting; it is, however, 
present in this copy. 

Nineteen woodcuts with two repetitions 
illustrate the text of the Passio Sancti 
Meynradi which Michael Furter of Basel 
printed in 1496. The engraver’s name is 
not known, but the style is typical of Basel. 
The copy which has now been added to 
the collection in its original binding is 
bound with two other works which are 
not illustrated: the Viola sanctorum, 
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printed at Augsburg by Johann Froschauer 
in 1496, and the De ritu et moribus In- 
dorum of Johannes Presbyter, which has 
been assigned to the Deventer press of 
Richardus Pafraet and dated about 1490. 
The Second Census credited a copy of this 
edition to the Library of Congress in 1940; 
actually an examination of the Library’s 
copy proved it to be not the Deventer edi- 
tion but the Cologne edition, printed by 
Cornelis de Zierikzee, described by Cop- 
inger 3366, and not previously recorded in 
American ownership. 

Of the later fifteenth-century books the 
most impressive is a copy of the three 
volumes of Lancelot du Lac, printed at 
Paris by Antoine Vérard and dated at the 
end of the first volume July 1, “1494.” 
This date appears to be in error, for the 
bibliographers agree that it more properly 
belongs to the early years of the sixteenth 
century. Whether or not it is 461, or 
merely 451, years old is of relatively minor 
importance, for the book itself is such an 
outstanding example of fine craftsman- 
ship. Each of the three volumes possesses 
a title page with the large calligraphic 
initia! “L,”’ one of a series with which 
Vérard’s name is associated. Initials of a 
smaller size appear frequently throughout. 
Textually this is the third edition of the 
Lancelot story in its French prose version; 
it had been preceded by one published by 
Vérard in 1494 and by another printed at 
Paris by Jean Dupré in 1488. The second 
Vérard edition is the one acquired for the 
Rosenwald Collection, and, like the earlier, 
it is illustrated. The 28 large woodcuts of 
17 different subjects vividly bring to life 
numerous scenes from the Arthurian legend 
of the Knights of the Round Table, for the 
engraver’s imagination has produced a me- 
dieval panoply of regal pageantry. Each 
volume of the set is uniformly bound in 
reddish-brown polished calf of the early 


sixteenth century tooled with fillets to 
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produce two inner squares with gold orna- 


mentation at each of the eight outer cor- 
ners. A conventionalized design in gold 
appears in the center. These bindings 
were executed for an early owner, Marcus 
Fugger, whose name appears on the inner 
fly leaf of each volume. 

The remaining fifteenth-century volume 
to be described is a copy of the edition of 
Luigi Pulci’s La giostra di Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, printed at Florence by Antonio 
Tubini about 1500. This is illustrated with 
one engraving cut in the typical Florentine 
manner and showing a knight on horse- 
back speaking to others in the list. Copies 
of this edition are also located in Florence 
and Munich, and in the Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library. 

The earliest sixteenth-century acquisi- 
tions are fine copies of Masuccio Salerni- 
tano’s I] Novellino, printed at Venice by 
Bartholomaeus de Zanis in 1503, and Gi- 
ovanni Sabadino degli Arienti’s Settanta 
nouelle, also printed at Venice by de Zanis 
in 1504. These are mentioned together 
not only because they came from the same 
press but because they are similar in con- 
tent, they are illustrated with Venetian 
woodcuts of the same style, they were for- 
merly owned by Count Gaetano Melzi, 
author of the standard work on Italian ro- 
mances of chivalry, and they are uniformly 
bound in nineteenth-century Italian blind- 
stamped calf. The earlier work by Masuc- 
cio Salernitano, one of three recorded 
copies (the other two being in the Bibli- 
othéque Nationale in Paris and the 
Deutsche Staatsbibliothek in Berlin) has 
long been regarded as one of the earliest to 
contain the story of Romeo and Juliet. 
The thirty-third novella recounts the story 
of Mariotto and Ganozza, who like Juliet 
takes a sleeping potion in order to feign 
death. After her rescue from the grave 
by the friar who heard their secret marriage 


vows, she sets out to join her husband in 
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Alexandria; but Mariotto, having heard 
of his wife’s death, returns to Siena, is ap- 
prehended while endeavoring to open her 
tomb, and is executed. His widow seeks 


the seclusion of a convent and soon there- 
after joins her young husband in death. 
In a later retelling of the story with a dif- 
ferent ending the lovers were called Romeo 
and Juliet, and it is this version which 
Shakespeare dramatized in his play. 

Masuccio first set his story down in 1460, 
and it was apparently first printed in 1476. 
Of this edition no copy can now be located. 
Later editions appeared in 1483 and 1492. 
A few of the 52 illustrations found in the 
present edition of 1503 had appeared 
earlier in the Venice edition of the De- 
camerone of June 20, 1492, a copy of which 
is in the Rosenwald Collection. Since Ma- 
succio’s stories of jealous husbands, un- 
faithful wives, and debauched priests 
gained his recognition as the “Neapolitan 
Boccaccio,” the illustrations especially de- 
signed for this edition are quite naturally 
similar in style and subject matter to those 
appearing in the 1492 Boccaccio. 

The 1504 edition of the Settanta nouelle 
of Sabadino degli Arienti appears to be 
equally as rare as the works of Masuccio, 
for only two other copies have been located, 
in the Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal in Paris 
and the Deutsche Staatsbibliothek. This 
first illustrated edition, preceded by only 
two other editions, contains 33 small cuts, 
five of which are signed “b,” and a large 
title cut representing the author singing 
and relating his amusing and frequently 
salacious stories to a company of courtiers. 

To the several early works on chess in 
the Rosenwald Collection has been added 
a copy of an edition in Latin of Jacobus de 
Cessolis’ De ludo scachorum, printed at 
Vienna in 1505. The Library now 
possesses the first edition in Latin, printed 
at Utrecht about 1475; the first edition in 
English, printed by William Caxton at 


Bruges about 1475; the first and third edi- 
tions in German, both produced in Augs- 
burg in 1477 and 1483; and the first edition 
in Italian, which appeared at Florence in 
1493. Each section of the later Vienna 
edition is appropriately preceded by a 
wood engraving, sharply cut, of the various 
chessmen, ranging from the king and queen 
to the lowly pawn; these cuts relate to 
various occupations of men and the chess- 
board itself. 

Although the name of Hans Schénsper- 
ger does not appear in the text, he is be- 
lieved to have printed at Augsburg in 1522 
a work of Martin Luther’s entitled Ain 
betbiichlin. Der Zehen Gepott. Des Glau- 
bens. Des Vatter Unsers. Und des Ave 
Marien. The attribution of the printing to 
Hans Schénsperger is based largely on the 
fact that this book is printed in the same 
characters that were first utilized in that 
extravagantly elegant book called Theuer- 
dank which he printed in 1517. The 
elaborate calligraphic ascenders and de- 
scenders appearing in the types used in the 
top and bottom lines of text create an in- 
dividualistic appearance which few books 
can emulate. The same types were used 
in the Luther prayerbook. Unhappily the 
title page is wanting in the Rosenwald 
copy; but this defect is more than compen- 
sated for by several distinguished features. 
This copy is printed on vellum. The 10 
full-page woodcuts by Johann Breu and 
Hans Schauffelein have been colored with 
more than ordinary care and highlighted 
with gold. The figure in the lower right- 
hand corner kneeling before the Crucifix- 
ion which appears in the final woodcut has 
been overpainted with the portrait of 
Frederick the Wise of Saxony (1463-1525) , 
who was the earliest owner of this volume. 
The identification has been made through 
the familiar portrait of Lucas Cranach. 
The little book is in its contemporary 
brown leather binding, which carries on 
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the front cover in gold and on the back 
cover in blind the device “Verbum Domini 
Manet In Aeternum,” which is known to 
have been used by Frederick the Wise. 

An early Toulouse book of medical inter- 
est, with curious woodcuts, is Etienne 
Chenu’s Regimen castitatis conservatium, 
which Jean Faure printed for the author 
in 1517. The first part of the text de- 
scribes the regimen of sex life; written in 
the form of a disputation, it is a refutation 
of the opinions expressed on the same sub- 
ject by Ludovicus de Villa Rubea in his De 
Epidimiali morte. Both authors had dis- 
puted their views “ad poenam ignis” be- 
fore the Archbishop of Toulouse. Rubea, 
however, quickly returned to Spain before 
he could be placed on the gridiron in the 
public square. The remainder of the text 
constitutes a diatribe against the Jews. The 
text is illustrated with five woodcuts, rather 
remarkable in composition and demonstrat- 
ing a strong Spanish influence. The xylo- 
graphic title page, printed in red and black, 
contains the manuscript note: “Ce livre a 
esté composé par M. Estienne Chenu, Doc- 
teur et Professeur de Medecine, mon ayeul. 
Chenu, advocat, 1592.” If one is not able 
to secure the author’s own copy of this book, 
it is surely comforting to have the copy 
owned by his grandson. Many additional 
details about this book may be found in 
Le Bibliophile, January 1865. 

There appeared at Venice in 1528 an in- 
teresting printed portolan entitled Libro di 
Benedetto Bordone nel qual si ragiona de 
tutte [’Isole del mondo con li lor nomi 
anticht G moderni. The present copy, in 
a contemporary Venetian binding with gold 
tooling, seems never to have been used for 
the purposes for which it was made. In 
addition to the many woodcut maps of the 
more familiar coastal areas and islands of 
the world there is included among the illus- 
trations an interesting world map and a cut 
of “La gran cita di Temistitan” (Mexico 
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City), much as it must have looked in 
Montezuma’s time. 

In 1527 Nicolas Mauroy’s Les hymnes 
communs de l'année: translatez de latin en 
francoys en rithme was printed at Troyes by 
Jehan Lecog. Copies of this handsome 
early illustrated French book appear to be 
uncommonly rare. None is recorded in 
the Fairfax Murray catalog of French 
books and the catalog of the British Mus- 
eum, nor is there any copy recorded outside 
of Washington by the National Union Cat- 
alog. The Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, 
is credited with three copies, one more than 
the Library of Congress. The Library’s 
first copy, purchased in 1918, was formerly 
in the Huth Library; it was bound in 
lavender morocco by Bedford. The Rosen- 
wald copy, bound in green suede, reveals no 
provenance. Both copies contain Mau- 
roy’s autograph at the bottom of the trans- 
lator’s preface; in the Rosenwald copy 
there appears a note in manuscript at the 
end of the privilege reading: “donne idem 
a Nicolas du Val...de la Ville de 
Dieppe.” The text is handsomely illus- 
strated with a large number of engravings 
in the criblé manner and others in the mod- 
ern style. Auguste Bernard, in his book on 
Geoffroy Tory, records this title under the 
heading “Printed Books Illustrated by Tory 
or his Pupils,” and points out that three of 
the engravings are signed with the Lorraine 
Cross. Actually at least four of the engrav- 
ings are so marked, for the cut of the An- 
nunciation on the verso of folio 26 seems 
to have escaped Bernard’s notice. Whether 
or not these illustrations and others were 
actually done by Tory in no way detracts 
from the highly skillful and artistic treat- 
ments of the various subjects. 

A charming octavo volume that has an 
unequivocal association with Geoffroy 
Tory is a copy of his Aediloquium ceu Dis- 
ticha, printed at Paris by Simon Colines in 
1530. Printed entirely in italic, the title 
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is set within a delicate border borrowed 
from the Hours in octavo of 1527, and the 
text is illustrated with seven charming vig- 
nettes of double hearts corresponding to 
Tory’s seven “love epitaphs” which appear 
in the text. These epitaphs, he explains in 
his letter to the reader, show in a way that 
we may call comprehensible the various 
affections to which unhappy mortals who 
are in love are subject. This is but one 
of several books acquired by Mr. Rosen- 
wald at the Wilmerding sale. 

Two early Italian books of musical in- 
terest bound in one volume are Pietro 
Aaron’s T rattato della natura et cognitione 
di tutti gli tuoni, di canto figurato, printed 
at Venice in 1525, and Giovanni Sparto’s 
Tractato di musica, also printed at Venice 
in 1531. The illustrations in both are 
technical in character, for the most part of 
polyphonic music, except for the handsome 
woodcut border and frontispiece of the 
Aaron, both of which had been previously 
used in Venetian books. The 12-page 
supplement of 1531 frequently found with 
the Aaron is also present in this copy. 

Somewhat earlier in this report reference 
was made to an illustrated Toulouse book 
by Etienne Chenu dated 1517. A later 
volume of Toulouse origin, and equally im- 
portant from the viewpoint of book-illus- 
tration, is Gratien Du Pont’s Les contro- 
versses des sexes masculin et femenin, 
printed by Jacques Colomies and dated 
January 30, 1534. In this first edition the 
author, who can barely be considered a 
feminist, presents a collection of poems in 
various forms, composed in 1533, which 
champion masculine virtues and relate the 
stories of infamous women. The several 
full-page woodcuts which embellish the 
text are finely executed and are rich in 
details; these include an introductory cut 
showing the author in reverie under a tree 
as the muse approaches. The Rosenwald 


copy was formerly owned by Frangois Se- 






cousse, a seventeenth-century collector, 
whose bookplate is present and whose auto- 
graph appears on the title page. 

Noél Du Fail’s Balivernies, ou contes nou- 
veaux d’Eutrapel, printed at Paris in 1548, 
is a small octavo volume with five lively and 
expressive illustrations of simple design. 
This miniature volume, which comes from 
the collections of Charles Nodier and Baron 
Ruble, is in a red morocco binding executed 
by Trautz-Bauzonnet. 

Earlier in this report in describing the 
Lancelot du Lac of “1494,” mention was 
made of the binding executed for Marcus 
Fugger. An identical binding on a smaller 
volume is found on a copy of Orus Apollo 
de Aigypte de la signification des notes 
hieroglyphiques, printed in Paris in 1543. 
In this instance the original owner Marcus 
Fugger has written his initials on the pasted 
down flyleaf rather than his full name. 
In textual character this is similar to an 
emblem book, for each page contains a 
small wood engraving with appropriate 
text beneath. The cuts are well executed 
and the fine typographic presentation is 
what one is led to expect from Jacques 
Kerver, the printer. Three other works of 
less consequence, Les Epistres de Phalaris 
(1550), Olivier Gouyn’s Le Mespris @ 
contennement de tous tieux de _ sort 
(1550), and Le Miroir royal, blasonnant 
les Armoiries de Frace (1549), illustrated 
with several armorial cuts, are bound to- 
gether with the earlier work. 

Another small volume which came from 
Marcus Fugger’s library and which was 
bound for him is Guillaume de La Perriére’s 
Le Theatre des bons engins, printed at 
Paris in 1548. This too is comparable to 
an emblem book as is the Hecaton-graphie, 
c’est a dire la description de cent figures @ 
hystoires (Paris, 1548), which is bound 
after La Perriére’s work. The final title 
in this volume, without illustrations, is Les 
Cantiques, dechantees, a@ Ventrée du 
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Treschrestien Roy Henry second ... en 
la ville de Paris 
Pierre Doré. 


. . . 1549, composed by 


In this rough chronological presentation 
the next work to be mentioned is an enter- 
taining book on the subject of duelling by 
a celebrated mathematician and architect. 
Camillo Agrippa’s Trattato di scientia 
d’arme, printed in Rome in 1553. This 
first edition, in its contemporary vellum 
binding, is illustrated with 55 engravings 
on copper of the various fencing positions 
and three full-page plates depicting 
Agrippa’s portrait, Agrippa instructing his 
students, and a group of Romans and 
Venetians fighting in St. Peter’s Square. 
The last two plates have been attributed to 
Michelangelo. 

In 1560 Jean Cousin’s Livre de per- 
spective, a handsome folio of regal size, 
issued from the Paris press of Jean Le 
This is the 
second copy to be added to the Library’s 
collections. Others are located at the New 
York Public Library and the Pierpont Mor- 
gan Library. The textual illustrations are 


Royer, the King’s printer. 


geometric in character but are occasionally 
presented with human figures and archi- 
tectural studies which are quite finely 
drawn. The Rosenwald copy was formerly 
in the library of Carl J. Ullman. 

A most interesting series of French en- 
gravings relating to the troublesome years 
in France from 1559 to 1570 was executed 
in the latter year by Jean Tortorel and 
Jacques Perrissin. The title page reads 
Premier volume: contenant quarante tab- 
leaux ou histoires diverses qui sont memo- 
rables touchant les guerres, massacres et 
troubles advenus en France en ces dernieres 
années. ‘This is the only volume which 
appeared. A complete suite contains 40 
plates, but many of the subjects were issued 
as both wood and copper engravings. In 
the Rosenwald copy, formerly owned and 
largely assembled by J. J. de Bure l’ainé, 
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his manuscript notes concerning its makeup 
appear on the fly leaf pasted down at the 
beginning. Of the orignal 40 plates listed 
by Brunet this set comprises 39, with 14 
duplicates or variant prints. In addition 
there are inserted at the end several addi- 
tiona! plates eagraved by Luyken and other 
contemporary engravers which relate to the 
epoch during which so much French blood 
was let as the result of irreconcilable re- 
ligious differences. 

Jacques Patin is the engraver of the etch- 
ings in a later work, Baldassarino da Belgio- 
joso’s Balet comique de La Royne, faict aux 
nopces de Monsieur le Duc de Joyeuse & 
mademoyselle de Vaudemont sa soeur, 
printed at Paris in 1582. A book of style 
and elegance, it has verses within the text 
by La Chasnaye, and the music was com- 
posed by Beaulieu with the help of the 
King’s musicians, including Salomon. Ac- 
cording to the National Union Catalog 
other copies of this edition are owned by 
the Harvard College Library, the New York 
Public Library, and the Henry E. Hunting- 
ton Library. The Rosenwald copy, in red 
morocco with elaborate blue morocco 
doublures, was bound by Duru in 1844. 
The provenance reveals that this copy was 
formerly owned by J. Renard and Van der 
Helle. 

Another French book of the same period 
which appears to be very rare indeed is 
Jehan Tabourot’s Orchesographie et traicte 
en forme de dialogue par lequel toutes per- 
sonnes peuvent facilement apprendre & 
practiquer ’honneste exercice des dances, 
printed at Lengres in 1589 by Jehan des 
Preyz. The author’s name appearing on 
the title page is Thoinot Arbeau, which is 
an anagram of his real name. An Eng- 
lish writer, Cecil Sharp, has commented 
that “it would be difficult to exaggerate 
the historical importance of this treatise 
for it contains all the exact knowledge that 
we have of the dances of the fifteenth and 
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sixteenth centuries.” The text also in- 
cludes a large number of dance tunes with 
the words fitted to the music. It is a mat- 
ter of further interest that in 1925 a trans- 
lation by Cyril W. Beaumont was published 
in London. A later English translation by 
Mary Stewart Evans appeared in New 
York in 1948. The Henry E. Huntington 
Library is believed to own a copy of the 
original edition of 1589 and the Library of 
Congress also possesses a variant issue of 
this without the date on the title page. 
The Rosenwald copy, with the ex-libris of 
Edouard Rahir, carries the following state- 
ment written in gold on an inner flyleaf: 
‘James Edwards from his Father J. E. Sep- 
tember 1815.” Father Edwards, the noted 
English bookseller, is reliably reported to 
have specified on his deathbed that his 
coffin should be made out of library 
shelves. 

In the Quarterly Journal for May 1950 
an article by Clara Egli LeGear dis- 
cussed the 1595 Diisseldorf edition of Mer- 
cator’s Atlas, the first collected edition of 
Mercator’s maps, which introduced for the 
first time the term “atlas” for a bound col- 
lection of maps. The copy presented to 
the Library in 1950 by Mr. Melville East- 
ham of Cambridge, Mass., did not include 
the 32 pages of introduction entitled De 
mundi creatione ac fabrica liber. These 
pages are present in the copy presented by 
Mr. Rosenwald, as well as the 107 engraved 
maps which are lightly tinted. This copy, 
incidentally, was included in the map ex- 
hibition assembled at the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art in 1952, and it is described in 
the catalog of the exhibit, The World En- 
compassed, under number 134. The first 
portion of the atlas, comprising 51 maps, 
appeared for the first time in 1585; the sec- 
ond, with 23, in 1589. The third and final 
part was issued with the two earlier sections 
in 1595, a few months after the death of 
Mercator on December 2, 1594. Of the 


107 engraved maps all but five are in- 
scribed “Per Gerardum Mercatorem.” 
The binding on the Rosenwald copy is con- 
temporary and carries the date 1597 
stamped in gilt on the back cover. 

There remain two more sixteenth-cen- 
tury books, but they were not available for 
examination when this report was written. 
For this reason they can only be recorded 
in this perfunctory fashion: Sigmund von 
Herberstein’s Rerum Moscoviticarum com- 
mentarii (Basel, 1556); and Schon neues 
Modelbuch von allerley lustigen Médeln 
. 1599 (Strass- 


. gemacht im lar. . 
burg, 1599). 

The earliest of the new seventeenth- 
century titles is Johann Kepler’s Tabulae 
Rudolphinae, printed at Ulm in 1627. The 
compilation of these astronomical tables 
was begun by Tycho Brahe, the Danish 
astronomer, whose observatory, established 
under the patronage of Rudolph II, was 
located near Prague. After Tycho Brahe’s 
unexpected death in 1601 Kepler, who had 
served him as assistant, carried on the work 
which his teacher had begun, but more 
than a quarter of a century elapsed before 
they were published. Although not free 
of error, they remained for more than a 
hundred years the best available tables ap- 
plicable to the study of astronomy. 

Another important scientific treatise 
which now joins two other first editions by 
Galileo Galilei is a copy in its original 
vellum binding of his Discorst a dimonstra- 
ziont matematiche, intorno a@ due nuoue 
scienze attenenti alla mecanica e i movt- 
menti locali, printed at Leyden by the 
Elsevir press in 1638. In this book, com- 
pleted six years before his death.in 1642, 
Galileo recapitulated the results of his early 
experiments. Since it details his mature 
meditations on the principles of mechanics, 
it is regarded in many quarters as his most 
valuable work. At the time of publication 
it received an unusual accolade that was to 
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prove more lasting than the admiration ac- 
corded his astronomical writings. This 
first edition was not previously represented 
in the Library’s collections. 

The Whole Bovk of Psalmes, collected 
into English Meeter by T. Sternhold, J. 
Hopkins and others, printed at London 
for the Company of Stationers in 1641, is 
a book not especially distinguished in itself, 
for it is merely one of an innumerable series 
of psalters. Although it can be regarded 
as a miniature edition, since its dimensions 
are 31/4 x 2 inches, the distinguished feature 
of this copy is the English binding of purple 
satin which has been embroidered with 
colored silks, bullion, and pearls. Car- 
touches of seed-pearls on the front and back 
enclose an unidentified esquire’s coat-of- 
arms. Near the four corners on the front 
and back appear parrots with various color- 
ing. The needlework is very fine indeed 
and does not appear to be the work of an 
amateur. The design is elaborate but artis- 
tic and is wrought with consummate skill. 
To protect it, it has been preserved in 
a fine dark green morocco box, with a 
purple velvet lining made by Sangorski 
and Sutcliffe. 

To the significant group of books on the 
subject of calligraphy has been added a 
copy of Joseph de Casanova’s Primera 
parte del arte de escrivir todas formas de 
letras (Madrid 1650). As a writing 
teacher Casanova established a style which 
aroused considerable criticism in his own 
day, but he nonetheless was responsible for 
many innovations, now considered so char- 
acteristically Spanish, in the writing of legal 
documents and other formal manuscripts. 
It is of interest also to note that he designed 
the device of a hand guiding a pair of com- 
passes, with the motto “Labore et Con- 
stantia,” which was adopted by the famous 
printing firm of Plantin. This device ap- 


pears in a cartouche in the architectural 
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border surrounding Casanova’s portrait 


that serves as frontispiece to this volume. 
One of the most famous villas of Rome is 
the Villa Pamphilia. The gardens, the 
fountains, the statues, and the villa itself 
are the subjects which Dominque Barriére 
and J.-B. Falda engraved for a volume de- 
voted to this great estate which appeared 
at Rome about 1650. In all the text is 
composed of 82 plates, of which 76 are the 
work of Barriére. Falda was responsible 
for the engravings of the Villa itself. The 
handsome frontispiece, a portrait of Ca- 
millo Panfilio, is the work of L. Visscher. 
Engravings of quite a different character 
comprise the essential contents of Martin 
Lister’s Historiae conchyliorum, which was 
published in four books with two appen- 
dices in London from 1685 to 1692. Re- 
garded as Lister’s chief work, it marks an 
important step in the scientific study of 
conchology for it contains accurate figures 
of all the shells then known, including pre- 
viously unrecorded American species. All 
of the 1,253 engravings, which incidentally 
are the work of the author’s two daughters, 
Susanna and Anna, belong to the first state 
before numbers. The Rosenwald copy is 
bound in red cross-grained morocco with 
light blue watered-silk doublures; this was 
executed by Bisiaux, Madame de Pompa- 
dour’s binder, whose ticket is present. For- 
merly owned by J. B. Huzard, this particu- 
lar copy is one that is cited by Brunet. 
John Martyn, professor of botany in the 
University of Cambridge, published in 1741 
a translation of Virgil’s The Georgicks. 
This first edition is of particular interest 
for the Rosenwald Collection since it con- 
tains six fine full-page botanical plates 
printed in color and finished by hand, as 
well as additional maps and diagrams col- 
ored by hand. This work apparently has 
escaped the historians of color printing as 
well as the writers on botanical illustrations. 
The process used appears to be identical 
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with that used in Martyn’s Historia plan- 
tarum rariorum (1728), which contains 
the earliest botanical illustrations to be 
printed in color. The botanical illustra- 
tions in The Georgicks include “The Ori- 
ental Plane-Tree,” “The Olive tree” with 
“Elaeagnus,” “The Citron tree,” “Cerin- 
the,” “Hiacinthus Poeticus,” and “Aster 
Atticus.” These were the plants and trees 
referred to by Virgil that the translator 
identified. As a botanist he decided how 
appropriate it would be to use these as 
illustrations. The results, while unusual, 
are very pleasing indeed. 

A later English book significant to the 
story of early English colored flower prints 
is Franz Bauer’s Delineations of Exotick 
Plants Cultivated in the Royal Garden at 
Kew (London, 1796). The volume, with- 
out text other than the dedication and 
preface, is composed of 30 unnumbered 
plates colored by hand. According to the 
preface, explanatory text was deliberately 
omitted since “it is hoped, that every Bota- 
nist will agree, when he has examined the 
plates with attention, that it would have 
been a useless task to have compiled . . . 
any kind of explanation concerning them; 
each figure is intended to answer itself every 
question a Botanist can wish to ask.” The 
presentation in fact is so detailed that every- 
thing seems to be present except the exotic 
scents. 

Completely different in character is a 
later illustrated eighteenth-century book, 
Fénelon’s Les Avantures de Télémaque fils 
d’ Ulysse, published at Paris in 1781. The 
engraved plates of Cochin’s original draw- 
ings to illustrate the text are the work of 
various engravers although Drouet, the 
publisher of this edition, claimed the credit 
for engraving the entire text. The title 
page refers to this as the “Tome Premier,” 


but no subsequent volumes appear to have 
been published. Since the illustration pre- 
ceding the fifth book is dated 1782, the 


correct date of publication should probably 
be advanced one year. The Rosenwald 
copy, bound in red morocco by Deréme le 
jeune, whose ticket is present, was formerly 
owned by Henri Beraldi; it is one of the 
copies mentioned by Henri Cohen in his 
well-known bibliography of eighteenth- 
century works illustrated with engravings. 

At the same time this volume was ac- 
quired it was Mr. Rosenwald’s good fortune 
to secure six original drawings executed in 
sanguine by Cochin as illustrations for Les 
Avantures de Télémaque. Four of the 
drawings were engraved for the first vol- 
ume of the engraved text by Drouet. These 
engravings precede the first, second, fourth 
and fifth books. The remaining two draw- 
ings, entitled “L’Amour sous la figure d’un 
Enfant se Joiie avec les Nimphes.. .” 
(see illustration) and “Achitoos par les sons 
de sa lire attire les divinites de la mer 
autour du Vaisseau,” 
lustrations for the seventh and eighth books, 
but it has not been established whether or 
not these were ever engraved. M. Beraldi 
was apparently responsible for assembling 
these six drawings and having them hand- 
somely mounted and bound in a single 
volume, which was sold together with the 
published first volume, described in the 
preceding paragraph, at the Beraldi sale 
in 1934. 

The Dialogues of Creatures Moralised 
was a popular and frequently reprinted 
text. It appeared first at Gouda in 1480, 
and many later editions are recorded, in- 
cluding an English translation which was 


were prepared as il- 


published at Antwerp in 1543, a copy of 
which is available in the Rosenwald Col- 
lection. Among the new Rosenwald books 
is a copy of an 1816 reprinting of the Eng- 
lish text, edited by Joseph Haslewood. II- 
lustrated with cuts copied from the Gouda 
edition of 1481, it was printed in a limited 
edition of 100 copies, of which 58 were 
destroyed by fire at the printer’s warehouse. 
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The present copy, in a Bedford binding, is 
in as fine condition as one could desire. 

A first edition of Franz Theodor Kug- 
ler’s Geschichte Friedrichs des Grossen 
(Leipzig, 1840) is important for the col- 
lector since it contains literally hundreds of 
textual engravings by Adolf Menzel. 
While they have a strong nineteenth-cen- 
tury look, they are carefully executed and 
are representative of the best style of book- 
illustration of this period. 

The Rosenwald Collection contains 
many fine contemporary French books that 
have been illustrated by distinguished 
French artists. Several volumes recently 
acquired add further distinction to these 
modern titles. Three contain illustrations 
by Raoul Dufy, whose death last year qui- 
eted the hands, crippled by arthritis, which 
had created so many delightful canvases, 
watercolors, and other works of art. The 
earliest work is made up of corrected trial 
proofs in color of Edouard Herriot’s Dans 
la forét normande, published at Paris by 
Ambroise Vollard in 1939. The colored 
illustrations are lithographs. Engravings 
were made by Dufy for a very entertaining 
“cook book,” Jean A. Brillat-Savarin’s 
Aphorismes et variétés, printed at Paris 
“pour les bibliophiles du Palais” in 1940. 
The 20 full-page illustrations, regarded as 
among Dufy’s finest, were commissioned by 
a group of lawyer-bibliophiles. Since each 
copy was subscribed to in advance, none 
was placed on sale. This copy, number 
111 of 200, is in a most interesting modern 
French binding of red polished calf, inlaid 
with tan calf, that was executed by Creuze- 
This brings to 
three the number of bindings by this dis- 


vault. (See illustration.) 


tinguished binder available in the Rosen- 
wald Collection. Reproductions of a se- 
ries of watercolors of flowers by Dufy serve 
as illustrations for Colette’s Pour un her- 
bier, published at Lausanne in 1951. 

Henri Laurens is the illustrator who 
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made the woodcuts which are printed in 
colors for the edition of the Dialogues des 
dieux of Lucian, published at Paris by 
Tériade in 1951. This Rosenwald copy 
was substantially bound last year by Peter 
Franck. 

The most recent of the modern French 
books is a copy, number 33 in fact, of La 
Fontaine’s Fables, published at Paris by 
Tériade in 1952. This ambitious work 
handsomely mounted is illustrated with 100 
original etching by Marc Chagall. The 
etchings have been colored in hand by the 
artist. In addition to the illustrations 
which appear throughout the text this copy 
contains also an uncolored suite of the 
etchings printed “sur montval.” This is a 
book which is a delight to behold and one 
which cannot fail to satisfy the most exact- 
ing bibliophile. But that statement is true 
of virtually all of the Rosenwald books that 
have been discussed in the course of this 
report. 


The Hersholt Collection 


Mr. and Mrs. Jean Hersholt have con- 
tinued to add to the Hans Christian Ander- 
sen Collection which they presented to the 
Nation a few years ago. The additions 
numbered about 25 pieces, including two 
holograph letters and two presentation 
copies. The earliest letter, dated October 
23, 1826, is three pages in length. It was 
written by Simon Meisling, rector and 
teacher at Slagelses School and later at 
Helsingors School, who is remembered to- 
day primarily for his cruel treatment of 
Andersen when the latter was a young 
schoolboy. The second letter, in Ander- 
sen’s holograph, is two pages in length. 
Dated April 5, 1850, it is addressed to Mr. 
Jorgen V. Sonne, well-known Danish 
painter and member of the Art Academy, 
and expresses Andersen’s heartfelt appre- 
ciation of a famous battle painting by the 
artist. The day after the letter was written 
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there appeared in Faedrelandet a poem of 
Andersen’s in praise of Sonne. 

The two presentation copies, both first 
editions, are Nye eventyr og historier 
(Kjobenhavn, 1865) and Nye eventyr og 
historter (Kjobenhavn, 1866). Both vol- 
umes are inscribed to Prof. H. V. Bissen, the 
Danish sculptor, who made a bust of An- 
dersen in 1864. These two bring to 37 the 
number of presentation copies in the Her- 
sholt Collection. 

Of the other books received, all are rela- 
tively recent except for a copy of Ander- 
sen’s Phantasier og skizzer, published by the 
author in 1831. 
of which 32 had not previously been 
printed. 


This contains 41 poems, 


The Stern Collection of Lincolniana 


Mr. Alfred Whital Stern continued to 
add to his notable collection of Lincoln- 
iana. Last December he transferred to the 
Library the portion of his collection cov- 
ered by the letters “S” to “Z.” The un- 
processed books in the collection are grad- 
ually being cataloged and before another 
year has passed it is earnestly hoped that 
it will be completely processed except for 
certain additional 
which have been placed on deposit since 
the initial deposit was made. The Quar- 
terly Journal for February 1955 contained 


important volumes 


a detailed account of the more significant 
additions made to the collection during the 
year. 


Other Acquisitions 


Mr. Halsted Vander Poel of Washing- 
ton, D. C., presented to the Library 
two interesting editions of an early work 
on dueling which is closely related to 
another early title on that subject by Ca- 
millo Agrippa included among the addi- 
tions to the Rosenwald Collection. The 
Vander Poel volumes are entitled Gran 
simulacro dell’arte e dell’uso della scherma; 





their author is Ridolfo Capoferro da Cagli. 
The earlier of the two is the first edition, 
which appeared at Siena in 1610. It con- 
tains 45 numbered places demonstrating 
duelling positions, as well as an engraved 
portrait of the author and the arms of 
Francesco Maria della Rovere, Duke of 
Urbino, to whom the book was dedicated. 
By a curious coincidence the receipt of this 
volume occurred at the time that a small 
binding exhibit was being installed in the 
Rare Books Division. Since one of the 
armorial bindings included in the exhibit 
contained virtually the same arms, the fact 
was successfully established that the book 
had belonged to Francesco Maria, Duke 
of Urbino. Capoferro’s treatise also has 
a slight Shakespearean interest since it is 
“referred to by Halliwell to illustrate the 
eight fencing terms mentioned by Shake- 
speare in The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
The present copy formerly was in the li- 
brary formed by Sir Hugh Walpole. The 
second edition, published at Siena in 1632 
in a smaller format, seems to have been 
issued in pocket size for the convenience 
of the “cavalieri.” 

The centennial of the publication of 
Leaves of Grass by Walt Whitman was cele- 
brated in the Library early in January by 
the opening of an exhibit with appropriate 
ceremony. The principal speaker on this 
occasion was Mr. Charles E. Feinberg, of 
Detroit, Mich., whose distinguished collec- 
tion of Whitman bespeaks his interest and 
Before 
the exhibit was opened Mr. Feinberg paid 
a visit to the Library and brought with 
him as a gift a publisher’s prospectus and 
advertisement of 1872, printed on linen, for 


enthusiasm for the good gray poet. 


Leaves of Grass and other writings of Whit- 
man. It was not only a welcome gift but 
it was used most appropriately as the “an- 
nouncement” piece of the exhibit, and 
served this purpose well, perhaps in better 
fashion than that for which it was made. 


Subsequently Mr. Feinberg sent the Library 
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an identical copy printed on paper. The 
heading of the broadside, measuring 24 by 
30 inches, carries the caption title Walt 
W hitman’s Books. 

In 1931, when Sidney H. Williams’ A 
Handbook of the Literature of the Rev. C. 
L. Dodgson (Lewis Carroll) appeared, the 
Library of Congress was erroneously cred- 
ited with the ownership of a copy of the 
second issue of the first edition of Alice in 
Wonderland. Frequently called the first 
American edition, this issue was made up 
from the sheets of the first suppressed Lon- 
don edition, published by Macmillan & Co. 
in 1865, with a reprinted half-title and a 
new title page, bearing the New York im- 
print: “D. Appleton and Co., 445 Broad- 
way, 1866.” A copy of this New York 
“edition” or issue has recently been ac- 
quired, and Mr. Williams’ record now is 
correct. Its purchase was made possible 
through the gift of an unrestricted sum of 
money, given by Mr. Arthur A. Houghton, 
Jr., former Curator of the Rare Books Di- 
vision. Itisaclean, fine, copy, rebound by 
Sangorski and Sutcliffe. It will now take 
an honored place beside the Library’s copy 
of the Macmillan edition of 1866, the sec- 
ond English edition, which contains two 
inlaid original drawings prepared for the 
textual illustrations by John Tenniel. 

From Mr. Henry J. Dubester, a member 
of the staff, the Library has received a copy 
of the unbound signatures of Spécimen des 
types divers de ' Imprimerie Nationale de 
France, published in Paris in 1945. This 
interesting modern volume of type speci- 
mens, handsomely printed, is apparently 
quite uncommon, for no copy is recorded 
in American ownership in the National 
Union Catalog. 

The past year has also been a happy one 
from the point of view of acquisitions se- 
cured through means other than gifts. A 
special cause for gratification was the pur- 
chase of fine copies of Edgar Allan Poe’s 
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Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane, and Minor Poems 
(Baltimore, 1829) and his Poems (1831). 
Since these have been made the subject 
of a special note for the Quarterly Jour- 
nal, no more need be said about them here. 

The earliest of the other recent acquisi- 
tions is a copy of Jacopo Passavanti’s 
Specchio di vera Penitentia, printed at 
Florence by Bartolommeo di Libri on 
March 12, 1495/96. This has particular 
interest because the Renaissance border on 
the title leaf, surrounding the woodcut of 
the crucified Christ holding the Cross, is 
the same one later used in the Florentine 
edition of Savonarola’s sermon on the art 
of dying (delivered late in 1496), already 
represented in the Library’s collection. 

Nine years ago the Library announced 
that it had acquired a copy of the first edi- 
tion of Copernicus’ De revolutionibus 
orbium coelestium, Libri VI, published at 
Nuremberg in 1543.8 The Library was the 
successful bidder at the Hersholt sale for 
the second edition (1566) of this funda- 
mental work on the theory of the universe. 
The copy secured is a handsome one; it is 
bound in citron morocco, probably by Le 
Gascon, and carries on the front and back 
covers the early arms of Jacques-Auguste 
de Thou, the distinguished French bibli- 
ophile. (See illustration.) The compart- 
ments on the back carry his early cipher, 
made up of his initials I. A.D. T. Tex- 
tually this second edition is important since 
it also contains the De libris revolutionum 
Nicolai Copernici narratio prima. The 
publication of the Narratio prima at Dan- 
zig in 1540 by Copernicus’ friend and dis- 
ciple, George Joachim Rheticus, consti- 
tutes the first appearance in print of any 
portion of Copernicus’ revolutionary 
theory. It is therefore a happy combina- 
tion to have both the Narratio prima and 
the complete text of Copernicus’ treatise 
bound together in a single volume. 


* See QJCA, III (May 1946), 19-22. 
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In the broad field of Americana there 

have been a number of significant pur- 
chases. The earliest is an edition of 
Johannes de Sacro Bosco’s Sphere textus, 
una cum additionibus non aspernandes 
Petri Ceruelli . . ., printed at Paris for 
Jean Petit in 1515. This, like several prior 
French editions of this early scientific text, 
contains a passage relating to America in 
the commentary by Cirvelo that was not 
noticed by Henry Harrisse. The pertinent 
text, translated by the late E. P. Gold- 
schmidt in the article “Not in Harrisse” 
which he contributed to Essays Honoring 
Lawrence C. Wroth (Portland, 1951), 
reads: 
For when in the year of Our Lord 1491 our 
great King Ferdinand of Spain sent experienced 
navigators to the equatorial West to look for 
islands, these seafarers on their return after 
nearly four months, said they had found many 
islands on the equator or near it; in proof of 
which they brought various exquisite kinds of 
birds, many very precious aromatic spices and 
gold; they also brought some men from that re- 
gion with them. These men were not tall, but 
very well shaped, they laughed a great deal, and 
were of a kind disposition, trustful and docile, 
of considerable intelligence, blue in colour and 
with square heads; they appeared most strange 
to the Spaniards. 

The Library’s collection of Benjamin 
Franklin imprints which owes its formation 
to the care and collecting enthusiasm of 
Henry Stevens, has been strengthened 
through the acquisition of three important 
and quite rare pieces. The earliest is ap- 
parently one of three surviving copies of 
The American Almanack for the Year of 
Christian Account 1731 . . . by John Jer- 
man, printed at Philadelphia by Franklin 
and his then partner, H. Meredith, who 
was associated with him from 1728 to 1730. 


The collector frequently despairs of secur- 
ing an odd volume to complete aset. The 
Library was fortunate to secure the first vol- 
ume of George Whitefield’s Sermons on 
Various Subjects, printed by Franklin at 
Philadelphia in 1740, to join with the odd 





volume two that it has owned for many 
years. The third Franklin imprint is 
Thomas Barton’s Unanimity and Public 
Spirit, A Sermon Preached at Carlisle, and 
some other Episcopal Churches . . . soon 
after General Braddock’s defeat... , 
printed by Franklin and Hall in 1755. 
Thomas Barton had settled in Philadelphia 
in 1751 at the age of 21, and this sermon 
reflects the sentiments of a young Prot- 
estant Episcopal minister at a time of 
danger and serious calamity. 

To the public at large Benjamin Frank- 
lin is perhaps best known for his pithy state- 
ments in the form of proverbs about health, 
wealth, and happiness. These appeared 
in numerous issues of Poor Richard’s 
Almanack. They were first collected in 
1757 and included in the almanack for 
1758, known variously under the titles of 
The Speech of Father Abraham or The 
Way to Wealth, and La Science du bon- 
homme Richard. It was reprinted count- 
less times. The Library has just added to 
its collections an unusual and rare broad- 
side of The Way to Wealth; this is the Lon- 
don edition which J. Johnson printed about 
1780. 

An interesting Revolutionary piece, en- 
titled Bloody Butchery!, is also found 
among the recent additions to the broad- 
side collection. The more complete title, 
preceded by a double row of 40 coffins, 
reads: Bloody Butchery, by the British 
Troops or the Runaway Fight of the Reg- 
ulars. Being the Particulars of the Vic- 
torious Battle fought at or near Con- 
cord ...on the 19th of April 1775. 
Textually this striking broadside, with im- 
pressive mourning borders, provides the 
first fairly complete account, separately 
published, of the battle of Lexington and 
Concord, where the embattled farmers 
“fired the shot heard ’round the world.” 

Two editions of the broadside are known. 
The copy acquired by the Library, having 
a caption title of nine lines of text, belongs 
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to the second edition. 


Copies of both edi- 
tions, however, are extremely scarce, for 
there are perhaps less than 10 known copies 
of them which may be regarded as existing 
in good condition. The Library’s is a fine 
one although a few unconsequential holes 
in the text have resulted from the frequent 
folding and unfolding of the broadside. 
One of the “incidents” in the colonial 
controversy which aroused the colonists to 
even bolder action in the cause they cham- 
pioned was the celebrated Boston Massacre 
which took place on March 5, 1770. An- 
nually for a period of many years sermons 
were delivered by prominent Bostonians to 
The Library’s 


collection of Boston Massacre sermons is 


commemorate the event. 


strong, but until recently it lacked a copy 
of the oration delivered on March 5, 1782, 
by George Richards Minot, a prominent 
Boston jurist, well known for his skill in 
Printed by Edes and Gill 
shortly after its delivery, the uncut copy 


public speaking. 


carries on the half-title the following note 
of presentation: “Hon?!* Robt. T. Paine, 
Esq’. from his most obd‘. Servant. The 
Author.” 

The May 1953 issue of the Quarterly 
Journal contained an account of the unique 
copy on vellum of Pierre Joseph Bernard’s 
Poémes, printed at Paris by Pierre Didot 
Vainé in 1796. One of the features of dis- 
tinction of this copy is the presence within 
the text of three original drawings by 
Pierre Paul Prud’hon. Last year at an 
auction in Switzerland the Library was the 
successful bidder for a copy of Les Amours 
pastorales de Daphnis et de Chloé, which 
Pierre Didot l’ainé published at Paris in 
1800. The elegantly printed text of this 
classical love story is illustrated with nine 
engravings, three of which were executed 
by B. Rogers from the original designs of 
Pierre Paul Prud’hon, and serve as illus- 
trations to the first book. In style and 
execution they have a close affinity to the 
original drawings by Prud’hon, executed as 
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illustrations for Bernard’s Poémes. The 
remaining engravings were executed from 
the original designs of Gérard. The pres- 
ent copy, bound in blue morocco by Capé, 
is cited by Cohen as the one sold at the 
Comte de Béhague’s sale in 1880. 

Although without illustrations, another 
of the newly received books is also remark- 
able as an example of fine printing. This 
is the Italian edition (Saggio sull’uomo) of 
Alexander Pope’s Essay on Man, printed 
at Parma with Bodoni’s types in 1819. It 
was dedicated to the Duke of Wellington, 
and was translated by Michele Leoni. 
H. C. Brooks, in his Ediztoni Bodoniane, 
described an octavo edition of this book 
under number 1227 but made no mention 
of the large paper quarto issue to which 
the Library’s copy, bound in contemporary 
green morocco, belongs. 

The Marchioness of Winchester pre- 
sented to the Library an inscribed copy of 
her book entitled Heroines of Ancient Iran; 
Stories Retold from the Shandma. Pub- 
lished at London in 1954, the volume is 
illustrated with a frontispiece portrait in 
color after the original oil painting by 
Augustus John. Lady Winchester, née 
Bapsy Pavry, is the daughter of the Most 
Reverend Khurshedji Pavry, High Priest 
of the Parsees in India. 

The foregoing account of a few of the 
highlights among the hundreds of volumes 
which have been added to the collections 
during the year is merely suggestive. This 
report could be expanded until it reached 
the proportions of a sizable book, but, in- 
complete as it must be, it stands as an indi- 
cation of the way the Division is growing 
in the fields of its highest specialization. 
As with the unfinished pyramid to be found 
on the obverse of the great seal of the 
United States, may the capstone never be 
put in place. 

FREDERICK R. GoFF 
Chief, Rare Books Division 
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Slavica: USSR 


suRVEY of Soviet holdings in West 

European libraries made last year 

by several members of the Refer- 

ence Department clearly shows that the 

Library of Congress receives a greater num- 

ber of current Soviet publications than any 
other institution in the West. 

In comparison with previous years, the 
acquisition of Soviet books has increased. 
The Library acquired 4,710 first copies of 
Soviet books during the fiscal year 1953, 
4,879 during the fiscal year 1954 and 5,272 
during the calendar year 1954. 

Most of the books acquired came through 
commercial channels. Part of them were 
obtained as a result of exchange agree- 
ments with the Lenin State Library, the 
Academy of Sciences and the Academy’s 
Fundamental Library of Social Sciences. 

In addition, during the calendar year 
1954 the Library received 333 titles of 
Soviet periodicals. This represents a slight 
increase over the number received last year. 
Two titles of special interest which the 
Russians returned to their export list in 
1954 are Zhurnal eksperimental’noi i teo- 
reticheskoi fiziki and Zhurnal tekhnicheskoi 
fiziki. 

The Library also received 53 titles of 
newspapers, including trade papers appear- 
ing at least twice a week as well as daily 
papers published in both Russian and non- 
Russian languages in the Soviet Union. 

No definite answer can be given to the 
question as to what is the yearly total of 
Soviet book production. According to 
Organizatsiia i tekhnika sovetskoi knizhnoi 
torgovli, by A. I. Karulin, S. V. Kopchenov, 
and others (Moscow, 1935), p. 6, produc- 


tion is between 40,000 and 45,000 titles 
yearly of which 50 percent are first editions. 
Unfortunately it is not possible to corrobo- 
rate this figure. 

Inasmuch as the Monthly List of Russian 
Accessions includes English translations of 
all Russian titles and lists the contents of 
all periodicals received by the Library the 
present report will limit itself to the more 
typical items that in their ensemble present 
a cross section of Soviet publications re- 
ceived during the year. Medicine, law, 
music, and agriculture are not within the 
scope of this paper, since they are more 
fully treated in reports by other divisions of 
the Library or by other Government agen- 
cies. Readers are referred to the Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press, published by the 
Joint Committee on Slavic Studies of the 
American Council of Learned Societies and 
the Social Science Research Council, for 
extracts and translations of the more im- 
portant articles and reviews in Russian 
newspapers. 


Linguistics and Literature 


A greater number of works dealing with 
linguistic studies, literature, and belles- 
lettres were received in 1954 than in 1953. 

Linguistic and philological studies of 
Russian and foreign languages seem to 
have received a high priority in the publica- 
tion plans of the Academy of Sciences and 
of the various publishing houses in this 
field. In order to provide fundamental 
works in general linguistics for the widest 
circle of readers, the publication of basic 
books is evidently being encouraged. The 
Academy of Sciences published in 1953 
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R. A. Budagov’s volume of essays on lin- 
guistics, Ocherki po iazykoznaniiu. The 
book presents the basic stock of words and 
discusses the lexicological composition of 
languages and their grammatical structure. 
The author points out the particular char- 
acteristics of phonetics, traces the origin 
and development of languages, and ex- 
plains the system of classification. 

In the same year N. M. Shanskii pub- 
lished in the series entitled Voprosy sovets- 
kogo iazykoznaniia (Problems of Soviet 
Linguistics) a pamphlet entitled Osnovy 
slovoobrazovatel’nogo analiza, explaining 
word-formation and its analysis. Another 
pamphlet in this series was A. D. Gri- 
gor’eva’s Ob osnovnom slovarnom fonde 1 
slovarnom sostave russkogo tazyka, on 
the basic stock of words and the vocabu- 
lary of the Russian language. 

P.S. Kuznetsov’s Istoricheskaia gramma- 
tika russkogo iazyka (Historical Grammar 
of the Russian Language), issued by Mos- 
cow University in 1953, is based on lectures 
on morphology he gave to second- and 
third-year students in the Faculty of Phil- 
ology. Another work on morphology is 
the Academician S. P. Obnorskii’s Ocherki 
po morfologi russkogo glagola (Essays on 
Morphology of the Russian Verb). This 
was published by the Academy of Sciences 
in 1953 and derives from lectures given by 
the author for a number of years at Lenin- 
grad University. 

The particularities of incorrect spelling 
and the influence of dialect on spelling are 
discussed in A. V. Tekuchev’s Osnovy me- 
todiki ortograftt v usloviiakh mestnogo dia- 
lekta, 1953, which was edited by S. P. Ob- 
norskii under the auspices of the Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences of the RSFSR. 

What is probably one of the first mono- 
graphs published in the Soviet Union on 
word-formation of modern German is Slo- 
voobrazovanie sovremennogo nemetskogo 


tazyka, 1953, prepared by M. D. Stepanova 
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and issued in the series called Biblioteka 
filologa (The Philologist’s Library) . 

The first volume of a Russian translation 
by IU. S. Eliseeva of Lauri Hakulinen’s 
book Suomen kielen rakenne ja kehitys 
(Development and Structure of the Fin- 
nish Lauguage), published in Helsinki in 
1951, appeared in 1953 under the title 
Razvitie 1 struktura finskogo iazyka. It 
deals with the phonetics and morphology 
of the Finnish language. Volume 1 of 
Shvedskti iazyk, a treatise on Swedish by 
S. S. Maslova-Lashanskaia, contains a 
special chapter on the problems of word- 
sequence in Swedish. 

The name of Professor A. I. Smirnitskii 
is familiar to English and American trans- 
lators and students of Russian for his com- 
prehensive Russian-English dictionary. A 
third edition of his treatise on the English 
language, Khrestomatita po istoriu angliis- 
kogo iazyka s VII po XVII v., appeared 
in 1953. The book has a separate title in 
English: Specimens of English from the 
7th to the 17th Century, with a Summary of 
Old and Middle English Inflections and a 
Historical and Etymological Glossary. 

A textbook on the English language, 
Uchebnik angliiskogo tazyka, 1953, was 
compiled for universities and pedagogical 
institutes by I. R. Gal’perin, V. I. Kormi- 
lina, N. G. Oleksenko, and others. 

A number of dictionaries can be men- 
tioned as representative of the lexicograph- 
ic publications that have been received. 
Khindi russkit slovar’ (Hindi-Russian Dic- 
tionary) , 1953, compiled by V. M. Beskrov- 
nyi and edited by A. P. Barannikov, is the 
first Hindi-Russian dictionary compiled in 
the USSR. Work on this book, which con- 
tains 35,000 words and expressions, was be- 
gun in 1935 by the staff of the Oriental In- 
stitute of the Academy of Sciences. Kratkii 
russko-novogrecheskii slovar’ (Concise 
Russian-Modern Greek Dictionary), 1951, 
compiled by F. Kanonidis and edited by A. 
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V. Sal’nova, contains 13,000 entries and ap- 
pears to be the first Russian- Modern Greek 
dictionary published in recent years. 
Frantsuzsko-russkii_ slovar’ (French-Rus- 
sian Dictionary), fifth edition, 1954, and 
Russko-frantsuzskii slovar’ (Russian- 
French Dictionary), fourth edition, 1953, 
were compiled by V. V. Pototskaia. The 
first book contains 25,000 entries and the 
second 22,000. Professor S. B. Bernshtein 
prepared 45,000 entries for his Bulgarian- 
Russian dictionary, Bolgarsko-russkiu 
slovar’, 1953, placing emphasis on socio- 
political vocabulary. 

The first volume of Russkaia literatura 
(Russian Literature) was printed in a sec- 
ond and enlarged edition in 1953. Pre- 
pared by A. A. Kaiev as a textbook for 
students of pedagogical institutes, it deals 
with folklore and history, beginning with 
early manuscripts and ending with the 
eighteenth century. 

Literature of the Soviet period is treated 
in Lektsit po istorii russkot sovetskoi liter- 
atury, published by Moscow University. 
The first volume, which appeared in 
1951, was edited by E. Koval’chik and deals 
with M. Gor’kii, A. Serafimovich, N. Os- 
trovskii, and others. Volume II, edited by 
E. Koval’chik and L. Poliak, consists of 
lectures on literary works produced by such 
writers of the Civil War period as Dem’ian 
Bednyi and D. A. Furmanov. Volume III, 
edited by A. I. Metchenko, is devoted to a 
discussion of the poets Mikhail Isakovskii 
and Aleksandr Tvardovskii. 

The sixth volume of Istoriia russkoi lit- 
eratury (History of Russian Literature) 
was published in 1953 by the Academy of 
Sciences. It contains 16 articles by differ- 
ent authors on the literature of the Decem- 
brist movement and of the period itself. 

The collection of literary works of the 
seventeenth century compiled by M. O. 
Skripil’ in Russkaia povest’ XVII veka 
(The Russian Tale in the Seventeenth 


Century), 1954, contains both the original 
text and a translation into modern Russian. 
At the end of the volume the author pro- 
vides a commentary on each work. 

The Library’s Pushkiniana have beep 
enriched by several new works. The sec- 
ond and revised edition of A.S. Pushkin v 
russkot kritike (Pushkin in Russian Criti- 
cism), 1953, consists of previously pub- 
lished articles, views, and criticisms by 
such prominent Russian writers as Gogol’, 
Belinskii, Gertsen, and Gor’kii. 
introductory article was written by V. Do- 
rofeev and G. S. Cheremin. Bibliografia 
proizvedenu A. S. Pushkina i literatura o 
nem, 1951, compiled by IA. L. Levkovich, 
is a bibliography of works by Pushkin and 
of literature about him which were pub- 
lished in 1951. Earlier volumes of this 
bibliography covered the years 1949 and 
1950. Two other works on Pushkin are 
B. P. Gorodetskii’s study of his playwriting, 
Dramaturgua Pushkina, 1953, and S. M. 
Petrov’s analytical treatise, Istoricheskiu 
roman A. S. Pushkina (The Historical 
Novel of A. S. Pushkin), which was pub- 
lished in 1953 by the Institute of World 
Literature of the Academy of Sciences. 

In Tvorchestvo N. V. Gogolia, 1953, G. 
N. Pospelov discusses the basic problems of 


A long 


N. V. Gogol”s creative work for teachers 
of Russian literature. Western readers of 
Soviet writings will be interested in read- 
ing the publisher’s unusual notice at the 
beginning of the book, urging the reader 
to be critical of the author’s analysis of 
Gogol”s socio-political ideas. 

Some of the views on realism as ex- 
pressed in the writings of Belinskii, Cherny- 
shevskii, and Dobroliubov are analyzed by 
B. Bursov in Voprosy realizma v estetike 
revoliutsionnykh demokratov (Problems of 
Realism in the Aesthetics of Revolutionary 
Democrats) , 1953. 

A bibliography of all publications and 
articles concerning Nekrasov which ap- 
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peared between 1917 and 1952 was pub- 
lished by the Institute of Russian Litera- 
ture (Pushkin House) of the Academy of 
Sciences in Bibliografiia literatury o N. A. 
Nekrasove, 1917-1952, 1953, compiled 
by L. M. Dobrovol’skii and V. M. Lavrov. 

Two works on Turgenev should not be 
overlooked. TJurgenev uv russkoi kritike, 
1953, edited by K. I. Bonetskii, contains 
articles by outstanding Russian critics on 
the great Russian writer. TJurgenev i 
teatr, 1953, is a collection of his theatrical 
sketches and comedies, with some of his 


G. P. 


Berdnikov annotated the collection and 


articles and letters on the theater. 


wrote an introductory article to the book. 

M. E. Saltykov-Shchedrin’s writings on 
literature and art were collected and pub- 
lished under the title M. E. Saltykov- 
Shchedrin; o literature 1 tskusstve, 1953. 
This was edited by L. F. Ershov, who also 
wrote the introduction. 

One of the many novels by modern 
Soviet writers which have been received is 
Tavrita, 1953, by Oles’ Gonchar, translated 
from Ukrainian into Russian by Lev Sha- 
piro. The book’s plot has the familiar 
propaganda on the relations between land- 
owners and peasants before the revolution. 
Lev Nikulin’s historical novel, Rossii vernye 
syny (Russia’s Faithful Sons), received the 
Stalin Prize in 1951 and was published in 
its second edition in 1953. The story, set 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, is 
interwoven with events of the Decembrist 
Zlobin’s Stepan 
Razin, 1952, a 2-volume work which re- 
ceived the 1951 Stalin Prize, deals with the 


movement. Stepan 


popular uprising in the seventeenth century 
which was led by the rebel, Stepan 
Razin, who has been proclaimed a national 
A novel with World 
War II as its theme is Valentin Pikul’’s 
Okeanskii patrul’ (The Ocean Patrol), 
1954. 


Leonid Leonov’s novels have been col- 


hero by the Soviets. 
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lected in a 5-volume work entitled Sobranie 
sochineni (Collected Works), the fourth 
volume of which, recently received, con- 
tains Doroga na okean (The Road to the 
Ocean), 1954. 
Russki les (The Russian Forest), 1954, 
extols Russian patriotism in World War II. 


His most recent novel, 


Inzhenery (Engineers) and Lavrovy, two 
novels by Mikhail Slonimskii, were pub- 
lished in one volume in 1953. The first is 
about the patriotism of Russian engineers 
in pre-revolutionary days and the second is 
a novelized autobiography. 

Among dramatic works of the modern 
Soviet theater may be mentioned Vsevolod 
Vishnevskii’s collected plays, Dramaturgiia, 
1953. 


History 


Although rich in quantity the mono- 
graphic literature in the field of history 
indicates no new trend in historical re- 
search in the Soviet Union. The pattern 
remains the same. Emphasis continues to 
be placed both on the analysis of the vari- 
ous phases of revolutionary movements and 
the historic importance of the Russian 
people. 

This approach is clearly shown in the 
literature commemorating the annexation, 
which took place at the Rada of Pereyaslav 
in 1654, of the Ukraine by Great Russia, the 
tercentenary of which was dramatized by 
a tremendous outpouring of material. So 
numerous are the publications that they 
could easily be the subject of a compre- 
hensive bibliography. 

The most important work to appear in 
connection with this event, Vossoedinenie 
Ukrainy s Rossiet (The Reunion of the 
Ukraine and Russia), is a 3-volume col- 
lection of documents and other materials 
published in 1953 by the Academies of 
Sciences of the USSR and the Ukrainian 
SSR under the editorship of P. P. Gud- 


zenko, A. K. Kasimenko, and others. 
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Throughout the book Russia is described 
as the “liberator” of her closest Slavic 
neighbor from Polish oppression. The first 
volume contains 283 items covering the 
period 1620-48; the second 204 for the 
period 1648-51; and the third 252 docu- 
ments covering the years 1651-54. The 
last document is a copy of the letter sent 
by Bogdan Khmielnicki to Czar Alexis 
Mikhailovich asking him to confirm the 
rights and privileges of the people of Kiev. 
The line pursued in this book and in others 
describing the event is clearly indicated 
in the opening sentence of the introduction, 
which reads in translation: 

The reunion of the Ukraine with Russia in 
1654 is an outstanding event in the history of the 
Russian and Ukrainian peoples. It had a tre- 
mendous impact on the subsequent history of the 
two great brotherly nations. The tercentenary 
of the reunion of the Ukraine and Russia is 
marked by a time of great prosperity which the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist State is experiencing 
within the brotherly family of the Union of 
Soviet Socialists Republics. 


Two other books which appeared under 
the same title in 1954 may be cited. One 
is a collection of articles published by the 
Institute of History and edited by an 
editorial collegium consisting of A. I. 
Baranovich, L. S. Gaponenko, I. B. Grekov, 
K. G. Gyslistyi, A. K. Kasimenko, V. D. 
Koroliuk, A. L. Sidorov, and P. N. Tret’- 
iakov. The other, released by the Publish- 
ing House of Political Literature, was 
written on a popular level by I. B. Grekov, 
V. Koroliuk, and I. Miller. 

The period between the ninth and 
fifteenth centuries is treated in a series of 
essays in the comprehensive 2-volume work, 
Ocherki istorii SSSR (Essays on the History 
of the USSR), published by the Academy 
of Sciences in 1953, to which 50 historians 
contributed. The first volume is divided 
into two parts and covers the ninth to the 
thirteenth century; the first part deals with 
Ancient Russia and the second part dis- 


cusses the feudal disunity. The second 
volume consists of six chapters and covers 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries—the 
era of the unification of Russian feudal 
territory around Moscow and the forma- 
tion of the Russian centralized state. The 
book is written in the tradition of Marxist- 
Leninist teaching concerning socio-eco- 
nomic development and emphasizes the 
historic role of the lower classes in the 
struggle against feudal oppression. 

After the publication of his Kievskaia 
Rus’ in 1949, B. D. Grekov worked on the 
expansion and refinement of its main 
theme—the origin and development of 
feudalism and the creation of the Old Rus- 
sian State with its center at Kiev. This 
work was brought to an end by his death 
in September 1953, but the corrections he 
made and the additional articles he wrote 
were included in the new edition published 
in 1953. The second volume of Krest’iane 
na Rust s drevneishikh vremen do XVII 
veka (Peasants in Russia From Ancient 
Times to the Seventeenth Century), an- 
other of Grekov’s works dealing with a 
line of historical research similar to that of 
Kievskaia Rus’, was published in a revised 
and expanded second edition in 1954 by 
It deals with 
the growth of the internal market, agricul- 


the Academy of Sciences. 


tural changes, and the agrarian economy 
during the period which began with the 
second part of the fifteenth century, and 
describes the landowners’ economy, peasant 
landholders, and serfdom. 

The peasant revolt led by the serf Ivan 
Bolotnikov against Czar Vasilii Shuiskii in 
1606-7 is the subject of a short essay by 
I. I. Smirnov entitled Kratki ocherk istorii 
vosstanie Bolotnikova, 1953. 

Russian thought of the preromantic or 
sentimental period of the last decade of the 
eighteenth century, as expressed by writers 
such as Radishchev, Ivan Pnin, and others, 
is the subject of VI. N. Orlov’s Russkte 
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It won 


prosvetitelt 1790-1800-kh godov. 
the Third Stalin Prize in 1951 and ap- 
peared in a second edition in 1953. 


The Academy of Sciences, as part of its 
series, Nauchno-populiarnaia seriia, pub- 
lished a booklet by V. D. Koroliuk, Livon- 
skaia voina (Livonian War), 1954, which 
describes the intricacies of the struggle for 
the possession of this northern province in 
the second half of the sixteenth century. 
Written in essay style, it outlines defini- 
tively the foreign policy of the Russian 
centralized state and Ivan IV’s determina- 
tion to gain access to the Baltic Sea. 

The first volume of the comprehensive 
Istoriia Moskvy, 1952, has been followed 
by a second, which covers the period of 
feudalism in the eighteenth century. It 
was issued in 1953 by the Academy of 
Sciences under the editorship of S. V. 
Bakhrushin, B. B. Kafengauz, A. K. 
Alefirenko and E. N. Kusheva. Six vol- 
umes altogether are projected. 

The economic history of Russia is treated 
in V. N. IAkovtsevskii’s Kupecheskii kapi- 
tal v_ feodal’no-krepostnicheskoi Rossii, 
1953, which was published by the Institute 
of Economics of the Academy of Sciences. 
This study of Russian trade during the 
eighteenth century and the first half of the 
nineteenth follows the traditional Marxist 
pattern of analysis in maintaining that 
profit is derived directly from the exploita- 
tion of tradesmen and peasants. 

The great reforms carried out by Em- 
peror Alexander II marked a turning-point 
in Russian history. This has been inter- 
preted in terms of Soviet historiography as 
the period of transition from the feudal to 
the capitalist system. Military reform, 
considered by Soviet historians as next in 
importance to the liberation of the serfs 
and the reforms of the judiciary, is the sub- 
ject of P. A. Zaionchkovskii’s study, Vo- 
ennye reformy 1860-1870 godov v Rossii 
(Military Reforms during the Years 1860- 
1870 in Russia) , 1952. 
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Published source material in different 
fields of Russian history continues to be 
received. The Central State Military 
Archives in 1954 issued the fourth volume 
of M. I. Kutuzov, which contains corre- 
spondence, war communiqués, notes, field 
orders, and other documents bearing on 
the period from July to October 1812. Al- 
together it contains 537 documents, detail- 
ing such events as the appointment of Ku- 
tuzov as commander-in-chief of the Rus- 
sian army during the invasion by Napoleon, 
the battle of Borodino, and the occupation 
of Moscow by the French. 

A collection of documents pertaining to 
a more recent period of history and dealing 
only with Byelorussia has been published by 
the Academy of Sciences of the Byelorus- 
sian SSR under the title Dokumenty i ma- 
terialy po istorii Belorussti (1900-1917), 
Minsk, 1953. This is the third volume in 
a series and contains 1,199 items, including 
government decrees, reproductions of 
newspaper clippings, decisions and procla- 
mations of the underground movement of 
the Social Democratic Party, and other ma- 
terial up to the February Revolution of 
1917. The first two volumes, which were 
published in 1936 and 1940, are not in the 
Library’s collections. 

An archaeological diary dealing with the 
Mordva people, who occupy an area ad- 
jacent to the Moscow region, written by 
P. P. Ivanov, was published under the title 
Materialy po istortt Mordvy VIII-XI v.v. 
(Materials on the History of Mordva From 
the Eighth to the Eleventh Century) , 1952. 
The diary describes the results of archae- 
ological excavations of early burial places 
in the Mordva region. 

Among historical works written about 
the satellite countries, a few that deal with 
Bulgaria and Poland may be singled out. 
The first volume of Istoriia Bolgariit was 
published by the Slavic Institute of the 
Academy of Sciences in 1954. This work, 
edited by the historians P. N. Tret’iakov, 
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S. A. Nikitin, and L. B. Valev, deals with 
Bulgarian history from ancient times down 
to1917. The year 1917 seems to be clearly 
established as a cut-off point in Russian 
history and is also applied, apparently, in 
the periodization of non-Russian history. 
The same historians edited a collection of 
articles entitled Osvobozhdenie Bolgarii ot 
turetskogo iga (The Liberation of Bulgaria 
from the Turkish Yoke), which was pub- 
lished in 1953 by the Academy of Sciences. 
Another book on Bulgarian history worth 
mentioning is Dimitur Kosev’s Novaia 1s- 
toriia Bolgarii, 1952, a translation from the 
Bulgarian original, A lektsii po nova Bul- 
garska istoriia (Sofia, 1951). Based on a 
series of lectures given by the author, it 
covers the period from the end of the 
eighteenth century to 1879, when Bulgaria 
as a result of the treaties of San Stefano 
and the Congress of Berlin acquired her 
independence and elected Prince Alexan- 
der von Battenberg her ruler. Among the 
books received on Polish history is a trans- 
lation of Jan Rutkowski’s Istoria gospod- 
arcza Polski (Poznan, 1947), which deals 
with Polish economic history from the in- 
ception of feudalism until the end of the 
eighteenth century. It appeared in 1953 
under the Russian title Ekonomicheskaia 
istoriia Pol’sht. 

Despite the resolution passed by the 
Presidium of the Academy of Sciences on 
March 20, 1953, calling for greater con- 
centration on works dealing with the mod- 
ern history of “capitalist countries” and of 
the United States in particular, very little 
of importance has been produced in this 
area. Only in the field of English history 
can one point to a historical publication of 
any significance, the 2-volume Angliiskaia 
burzhuaznaia revoliutsiia. XVII veka (The 
English Bourgeois Revolution of the Seven- 
teenth Century), 1954. It is the result of 
the collective efforts of a number of Soviet 
historians under the editorship of E. A. 
Kosminskii and IA. A. Levitskii. It was 


the subject of wide discussion in the Insti- 
tute of History of the Academy of Sciences 
and was included in the Academy’s “Li- 
brary of World History” series. The title 
employs the cliché used in Soviet historiog- 
raphy to designate the Cromwell period of 
English history. The authors of the two 
volumes survey English seventeenth-cen- 
tury history and discuss the repercussions of 
this period in England and Europe, and its 
impact on Russia in particular. 


Social and Political Sciences 


Works on industrial planning and or- 
ganization of Soviet industry which are of 
a general nature as well as those which 
deal with special branches of industry and 
the national economy of the USSR were 
received in greater numbers than were pub- 
lications in any other field. Most of them 
were written as texts for students of eco- 
nomics and as guides for management, 
accounting, and executive personnel. 

A comprehensive text on political econ- 
omy, Politicheskaia ekonomiia, was pub- 
lished in 1954 by the Institute of Econom- 
ics of the Academy of Sciences. It was col- 
lectively edited by K. V. Ostrovitianov, D. 
T. Shepilov, L. A. Leont’ev, I. D. Laptev, 
I. D. Kuz’minov, and L. M. Gatovskii. 
The basis for it was laid at an economic dis- 
cussion which the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of the USSR orga- 
nized in November 1951. 

The Institute also published R. S. Liv- 
shits’ Ocherki po razmeshchentiu promy- 
shlennosti SSSR (Essays on Industrial Dis- 
tribution in the USSR), 1954, which can 
serve as a useful guide for students and 
researchers interested in the geographical 
distribution of Soviet industry. 

The Higher Party School of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the 
USSR published in pamphlet form A. F. 
Rumiantsev’s lecture, Organizatstia up- 
ravleniia promyshlennost’iu SSSR, 1953, 
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which should be of value to those study- 


ing industrial administration and the vari- 
ous forms of industry in the Soviet Union. 

In his textbook for secondary schools of 
economics, Analiz khoziaistvennoi deiatel’- 
nostt predpriati legkoi promyshlennosti 
(Analysis of Economic Activities of Light 
Industry), 1953, A. M. Liberman discusses 
the fulfillment and financing of economic 
plans. He also provides a concise, overall 
survey of management and _ production 
planning in the operation of light industry. 

I. A. Evenko’s lecture on cooperative in- 
dustry in the USSR and its role in produc- 
ing consumer goods has been published in 
pamphlet form under the title Koopera- 
tivnaia promyshlennost’ SSSR i ee rol’ v 
proizvodstve tovarov 
blenita, 1954. 

The subject of self-supporting indus- 


narodnogo potre- 


trial enterprises is extensively discussed in 
Soviet literature. The business activities 
of such industries are described by a term 
introduced into Soviet economics, Khozras- 
chet, which is not readily translated into 
English. The principles of the Khozras- 
chet system as applied in the ferrous metal- 
lurgy industry are described in A. V. 
Vorob’eva’s book, Khozraschet v chernoi 
metallurgi, 1953. Another work dealing 
with this economic principle is A. A. 
Arakelian’s Khozraschet 1 ispol’zovanie 
osnounykh fondov promyshlennosti SSSR, 
1954. 
lished by the Institute of Economics of the 


This short treatise, which was pub- 


Academy of Sciences, considers the utiliza- 
tion of basic installations and equipment in 
the Khozraschet enterprises. 

The statistical methods involved in the 
supply of equipment, raw materials, fuel, 
and electric energy to industrial enterprises 
are analyzed in M. R. Eidel’man’s Statis- 
tika material’no-tekhnicheskogo snabz- 
heniia (Statistics of Supply of Means ot 
Production), 1953. 


In the field of demographic statistics, 
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P. G. Pod’’iachikh has written a work on 
methodology, organization, and evaluation 
of the results of the 1939 census, entitled 
V sesoiuznaia perepis’ naseleniia 1939 goda, 
1953. Another book in the field of statis- 
tics is I. M. Bogdanov’s Statistika shkol’- 
nogo obrazovaniia (Statistics of School 
Education) , 1954. 

Many works concerned with planning in 
specialized industrial plants have reached 
the Library. 
textile industries who are concerned with 
planning and with special branches of the 
textile industry is L. A. Maizlin’s Planiro- 
vanie v tekstil’noi promyshlennosti, 1953. 
A similar work, directed toward the meat- 
packing industry, is S. S. Shnitser’s Planiro- 
predpriiatiuakh 

1952. Tekh- 
promfinplan promyshlennogo pred priiatiia, 
1953, by V. Kontorovich, deals with the 
general operational planning of industrial 
enterprises. The term Tekhpromfinplan 
used in the title is a contraction of the 
words meaning “technical industrial and 
financial plan” and can best be translated 
as “industrial operational plan.” 

Two booklets in the series entitled 
V pomoshch’ khoztaistvennomu aktivu 
pred priiati (Aid to the Management Staff 
of Enterprises), which are used as guide- 
books by management and accounting per- 
sonnel, are P. Savichev and N. N. Ivanov’s 
Balans promyshlennogo pred priiatiia i ego 
analiz (The Balance of an Industrial 
Enterprise and its Analysis), 1953, and 
B. Krichevskii and R. Grutman’s Organi- 
zatsiia finansovogo kontrolia na promy- 


A manual for technicians in 


vanie proizvodstva na 


miasnot promyshlennosti, 


shlennom predpriatii (Organization of 
Financial Control in an Industrial Enter- 
prise), 1953. 

The comprehensive and practical text- 
book entitled Finansy i kredit SSSR (Fi- 
nance and Credit, USSR) , 1953, designed 
for the use of students of finance, was col- 
lectively written by several experts in the 
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field under the editorship of A. V. Bachurin. 
The authors discuss the theories of Soviet 
currency circulation, financing, and credit, 
and list the regulations and decisions made 
by the Communist Party concerning fi- 
nancial and economic problems. The 
legal material in the book is current up to 
December 1, 1953. 

State insurance in the USSR is described 
in the second and revised edition of F. 
Kon’shin’s Gosudarstvennoe strakhovanie 
v SSSR, 1953, written for students of 
finance and accounting. 

A study of the development of railroad 
transportation and of various aspects of 
railroad economics can be found in A. G. 
Naporko’s Ocherki razvitiia zheleznodo- 
rozhnogo transporta SSSR (Studies on 
Railroad Transportation in the USSR), 
1954. This was prepared especially for 
economists, economic planners, engineers, 
political workers, and other specialists. A 
textbook for secondary schools of railroad 
transportation was compiled by L. S. 
IAkubov, who emphasizes the principles of 
railroad statistics, in Osnovy zheleznodo- 
rozhnoi statistiki, 1953. The organization, 
equipment, and mechanical operation in- 
volved in the storage of railroad material 
are described in A. N. Korytov’s Material’- 
nye sklady zheleznykh dorog, 1952, which 
also contains rules and regulations govern- 
ing the reception and distribution of rail- 
road supplies. 

Similar in purpose to the numerous 
publications in the field of history which 
were brought out to celebrate the tercen- 
tenary of the annexation of the Ukraine 
to Russia is a compilation entitled Ocherki 
razvitiia narodnogo khoziaistva Ukrainskot 
SSR, 1954, which the Institute of Eco- 
nomics of the Ukrainian SSR put out un- 
der the editorship of A. A. Nesterenko, I. N. 
Romanenko, and D. F. Virnyk. The book 
contains articles written by five different 


authors on the economic history of the 





Ukraine from the middle of the seventeenth 
century to the present time. 

Works of political propaganda directed 
against the Western “capitalist” world are 
very numerous. Many are provided with 
a scholarly appearance by being published 
by the Institute of Economics of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences. From among a large 
number, three put out by the Institute are 
representative. Militarizatstia ekonomiki 
SShA 1 ukhudshenie polozhenia trudia- 
shchikhsia (The Militarization of the 
Economy in the U.S. A. and the Worsening 
of Workers’ Conditions), 1953, is a col- 
lection of articles written by eight members 
of the Institute under the editorship of 
M. I. Rubinshtein. 
bor’ba za Afriku i osvoboditel/noe duizhenie 


Imperialisticheskaia 


narodov (Imperialistic Struggle for Africa 
and the Liberation Movement of Nations) , 
1953, is also a collective work by eight 
authors, as is Voprosy obshchego krizisa 
kapitalizma (Problems of the General Crisis 
of Capitalism), 1953, edited by A. M. 
Alekseev. Among those which follow the 
same line of propaganda against the West 
but were not published by the Institute 
are: G. L. Episkoposov’s Atomnaia sotsi- 
olostia ideologicheskoe oruzhie amert- 
kanskogo imperializma (Atomic Sociology 
as a Weapon of American Imperialism), 
1953; G. M. Bespalov’s Vozrozhdemie ger- 
manskogo militarizma-ugroza miru (The 
Rebirth of German Militarism as a Threat 
to Peace), 1953; and Nalogi, zaimy i in- 
fliatsiia na sluzhbe imperializma (Taxes, 
Loans, and Inflation in the Service of Im- 
perialism), 1953, by E. IA. Bregel’. 

Two books which severely criticize the 
economy of “capitalist” countries while ex- 
tolling the Soviet economic system are 
G. Kozlov’s Tovar i den’gi pri kapitalizme 
(Goods and Money Under Capitalism) , 
1954, and K. I. Lukashev’s Resursy min- 
kapitalisticheskikh 
Material Re- 
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sources in Capitalist Countries), 1953. 

Soviet help to Czechoslovakia during 
World War II is praised in S. Grachev’s 
Pomoshch’ SSSR narodam Chekhoslovaku 
v ikh bor’be za svobodu i nezavisimost’ 
(Aid from the USSR to the Peoples of 
Czechoslovakia in Their Struggle for Free- 
dom and Independence), 1953. Soviet 
foreign policy from the Anglo-Soviet trade 
agreement and Soviet Russia’s invitation to 
the Genoa Conference to the year 1925 is 
dealt with by N. L. Rubinshtein in his book 
Vneshniaia politika Sovetskogo gosudarstva 
v 1921-1925 godakh (Foreign Policy of the 
Soviet State, 1921-1925), 1953. 

For those doing research on the Com- 
munist Party in Soviet Russia, the follow- 
ing works should be of interest. There is, 
first, the 3-volume publication of the Marx- 
Engels-Lenin-Stalin Institute of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, Kommunisticheskaia 
partita Sovetskogo Soiuza v rezoliutsiiakh i 
reshentakh sezdov, konferentsii i ple- 
numov TsK. 1898-1954 (The Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union in its Resolutions 
and Decisions Adopted by Conventions, 
Conferences, and Sessions of the Central 
Committee from 1898 to 1954). The Li- 
brary has received the seventh edition 
(1954). Volume 1 covers the years 1898- 
1924, beginning with the first convention of 
the Russian Social Democratic Workers’ 
Party in Minsk in 1898; the second deals 
with the period 1924-1930; and the third 
with 1930-1954, ending with the plenary 
session of the Communist Party’s Central 
Committee, which was held from February 
23 to March 2, 1954. 
tioning are D. Bakhshiev’s pamphlet, 
_Edinstvo i distsiplina Kommunisticheskoi 
partii Sovetskogo Soiuza (Unity and Dis- 
cipline of the Communist Party of the So- 


Also worth men- 


viet Union), 1953, and a collection of nine 


articles about the Communist Youth 
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League’s role in the university, entitled 
Komsomol’skaia rabota v vuze, 1953. 

An impressive reference work is the vol- 
uminous Vneshniaia torgovlia kapitalisti- 
cheskikh stran osnounymi tovarami (For- 
eign Trade of Capitalist Countries In Basic 
Goods), published by the Scientific Re- 
search Conjuncture Institute of the USSR. 
Its propagandist nature is shown in the 
foreword, which points out that even the 
“unreliable” figures of “bourgeois statistics” 
clearly indicate the stagnation of foreign 
trade of “capitalist” countries. According 
to the notes and explanations it provides, 
the statistical sources are United Nations 
publications and custom-office reports from 
various countries. 


Geography and Geology 


Many popular geographical accounts of 
countries throughout the world have been 
published by the Soviet Union. Each 
booklet is written more or less according 
tothe same plan. There is a short chapter 
describing the physical aspects of the coun- 
try, then several sections dealing with its 
history, economy, and government. In 
these, Soviet propaganda is quite evident, 
its direction and tone being dependent 
upon the country involved. Western “cap- 
italist” nations are condemned and abused 
as “exploiters” and “imperialists” while 
satellite countries are praised for what are 
described as their “economic prosperity” 
and spirit of “brotherly cooperation.” 
Several of the booklets published in the 
U karty mira (At the World’s Map) series 
fall in this category—D. M. Brandt’s Ni- 
derlandy, 1953, P. S. Bochkarev’s Afgani- 
stan, 1953, and M. N. Sokolov’s Shvetsiia, 
1953. The Publishing House of the Min- 
istry of Defense put out, as part of the 
series entitled Besedy u karty mira (Dis- 
cussions on the World Map), I. Lapono- 
gov’s Vengerskaia Narodnaia Respublika 
(Hungarian People’s Republic), 1954, in 
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which Hungary is described as having a 
prosperous economy and an efficient gov- 
ernment. 

L. N. Streletskaia’s Irlandskaia Respub- 
lika, 1953, and L. Sh. Gordonov’s Egipet, 
1953, both published by the Institute of 
Geography of the Academy of Sciences, 
apply to Ireland and Egypt the geograph- 
ical descriptions and ideological character- 
ization reserved for “capitalist” nations. 
V. P. Nikitin, who on several occasions 
has been delegated by the Soviet Union to 
attend international meetings and conven- 
tions throughout Europe, published Po 
Evrope (Through Europe), 1953, in which 
he writes about his impressions of Italy, 
Rumania, Denmark, and Austria. 

A Chinese work by Cu‘u Shao-t‘ang on 
the geography of modern China has been 
translated by L. S. Gingol’d and A. M. 
Ledovskii under the title Geografiia novogo 
Kitaia, 1953. The introduction to the 
Russian edition was written by G. A. Gan- 
shin. 

A number of books containing regional 
descriptions of the Soviet Union have been 
received, among them F. N. Mil’kov’s ex- 
tensive study of the physical geography of 
the Central Volga region, Srednee Povo- 
Izh’e, 1953; the Publishing House for 
Water Transportation’s comprehensive 
travel guide for Volga excursionists, V olga, 
third edition, 1954; and three pamphlets 
based on lectures delivered before students 
of the Higher Party School—Povolzh’e 
(Srednee i Nizhnee), 1951, by G. G. Sitni- 
kov, who discusses the subject of economic 
and political geography, Zapadnaia Sibir’ 
(Western Siberia), 1954, by I. I. Aksarin, 
and Vostochnaia Sibir’ (Eastern Siberia), 
1953, by I. V. Nikol’skii. 

Soviet books on the Arctic and Antarctic 
regions are rare in America. The Library 
received recently a small publication en- 
titled Antarktika, 1953, by V. Kh. Buin- 
itskil. 


A reader containing abstracts from the 
works of several authors on physical geog- 
raphy was published in its fourth edition 
in 1954 for the guidance of secondary 
school teachers. The book, Khrestomatiia 
po fizicheskoi geografu, was compiled by 
S. V. Chefranov, E. F. [Uzefovich, and 
V. A. Raush. 

The Institute of Geography of the 
Academy of Sciences put out a collective 
work on the hydrography of the rivers of 
the USSR entitled Ocherki po gidrografi 
rek SSSR, 1953. It was edited by M. I. 
L’vovich and is composed of three parts. 
The first deals with the general hydrologi- 
cal characteristics of the USSR, the second 
with hydrographic regions, and the third 
with transformation of the hydrography 
and stream conditions of rivers in the 
USSR. At the end of the book the authors 
provide an index of rivers, lakes, canals, 
and reservoirs in the Soviet Union. In 
dealing with the same subject L. K. Davy- 
dov has written Gidrografia SSSR (Hy- 
drography of the USSR), the first volume 
of which appeared in 1953. It describes 
inland waters and their characteristics. 
The book, which was sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Leningrad, is addressed to geog- 
raphers, hydrologists, and hydrotechni- 
cians. 

The revised and enlarged third edition 
of an outstanding scientific work in the field 
of oceanography, V. V. Shuleikin’s book, 
Fizika moria, was published in 1953 by the 
Academy of Sciences. This exhaustive 
study on the physics of the sea was origi- 
nally issued by the Academy in two vol- 
umes, the first of which appeared in 1932 
and the second in 1937. 
tion came out as one volume in 1940. 

In the same field IU. V. Istoshin wrote 
an elementary textbook entitled Okeano- 


The second edi- 


grafiia, 1953, for students of hydrometeoro- 
logical secondary schools, and G. R. Zhu- 
kovskii published Okeanografiia dlia su- 
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dovoditeleit, 1953, for students of higher 
schools of maritime navigation. 

Among the new accessions, geological 
publications rank high both in quantity 
and quality. 

The Academy of Sciences is publishing 
a collection of essays on the history of rocks 
by the late Academician A. E. Fersman 
(1883-1945), the first volume of which is 
entitled Ocherki po istorit kamnia, 1954. 

Two works sponsored in 1953 by the All- 
Union Geological Scientific Research In- 
stitute (VSEGEI) are T. N. Alikhova’s 
Rukovodiashchaia fauna brakhiopod ordo- 
vikskikh otlozheni severo-zapadnoi chasti 
russkoi platformy (The Principle Fauna of 
Brachiopods of the Ordovician Stratum of 
the Northwestern Section of the Russian 
Platform), containing a number of illus- 
trations of brachiopods, and A. A. Ivanov’s 
Osnovy geologi i metodika poiskov, razved- 
ki i otsenki mestorozhdenii mineral’nykh 
solei (Principles of Geology and Methods 
of Searching, Prospecting, and Evaluating 
Mineral Salt Deposits) , 1953. 

N. A. Toropov and L. N. Bulak compiled 
a textbook, Kurs mineralogii i petrografii s 
osnovami geologu (Course on Mineralogy 
and Petrography, Including Principles of 
Geology), 1953, for students in institutes 
of chemical technology. Its aim is to ac- 
quaint students with the basic scientific 
background necessary for research in the 
field of raw materials as applied to the 
silicate industry. Written on a more ele- 
mentary level is the revised and enlarged 
sixth edition of V. V. Kritskii and S. D. 
Chetverikov’s Kratkii kurs mineralogii 1 
petrografu s nachal/’nymi svedeniami po 
kristallografu {Concise Course in Mineral- 
ogy and Petrography, with Basic Informa- 
tion on Crytallography), 1953. 

The collected articles of 12 authors who 
wrote about experience gained in irrigation 
work in Central Asia and other areas were 


published under the title Voprosy gidro- 
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geologit 1 inzhenernoi geoiogiu (Problems 
of Hydrogeology and Engineering Ge- 
ology), 1953. Sponsored by the All-Union 
Scientific Research Institute on Hydroge- 
ology and Engineering Geology, VSEGI- 
NEGO, this book was edited by F. V. Kot- 
lov and A. A. Makkaveev. 

The basic problems in the study of min- 
eral deposits of magnetic origin are dis- 
cussed in Osnouvnye problemy v uchenti o 
magmatogennykh rudnykh mestorozhde- 
nitakh, 1953, to which A. G. Betekhtin, 
F. I. Vol’fson, A. N. Zavaritskii, D. S. Kor- 
zhinskii, O. D. Levitskii and V. A. Nikolaev 
contributed. This was published by the 
Institute of Geological Sciences of the 
Academy of Sciences and was edited by Mr. 
Betekhtin. 

The Institute of Geography of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences published under the editor- 
ship of I. P. Gerasimov a compte rendu en- 
titled Stratigrafiia chetvertichnykh otlo- 
zhenii i noveishaia tektonika prikaspuskoi 
nizmennosti (Stratigraphy of Quaternary 
Deposits and the Most Recent Tetonics of 
the Caspian Lowland), 1953, which was 
prepared by the Institute’s Commission for 
Research in the Quaternary Period. 

A study of the geological history of West 
Georgia during the Tertiary Period, Ge- 
ologicheskaia istortia Zapadnoi Gruzu v 
tretichnoe vremia, 1954, was prepared by 
A. V. Ul’ianov under the auspices of the 
Petroleum Institute of the Academy of 
Sciences. 

The Petroleum Institute also published 
a work by V. T. Mordovskii, E. V. Krav- 
chenko, and S. F. Fedorov entitled Geo- 
logicheskoe stroenie iuzhnoi chasti sibirskoi 
platformy (Geological Structure of the 
South Sector of the Siberian Platform), 
1953. 

Geological principles of oil and gas are 
outlined in I. O. Brod and N. A. Eremen- 
ko’s Osnovy geologii nefti i gaza, published 
in 1953 by Moscow University in a second 
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and revised edition for students in univer- 
sities and petroleum institutes. 

For geologists interested in all aspects of 
structural petrology Prof. N. A. Eliseev 
wrote a book entitled Strukturnaia petro- 
logitia in 1953 under the auspices of Lenin- 
grad University. 


Science and Mathematics 


A large variety of textbooks, original 
works, and books describing the results of 
scientific research have been received, and 
it is not possible in this report to give more 
than a sampling of titles which seem to be 
representative. 

Scientists engaged in advanced studies 
in the field of electronics who are ac- 
quainted with quantum mechanics will find 
of particular interest a monographic work 
written by A. I. Akhiezer and V. B. 
Berestetskii, Kvantovaia elektrodinamika 
(Quantum Electrodynamics), 1953. 

Since it is the practice of Soviet uni- 
versities to combine thermodynamics and 
statistical physics in one chair, these dis- 
ciplines are treated together in A..G. 
Samoilovich’s Termodinamika i statisti- 
cheskaia fizika, 1953, which is addressed to 
advanced students. The theory of electric 
fluctuations and heat radiation is discussed 
by S. M. Rytov in his definitive Teoria 
elektricheskikh fluktuatsii i teplovogo 
izluchentia, 1953. 

Instruments which utilize the cathode- 
ray tube are discussed in M. IA. Muliarov’s 
treatise for advanced students, Elektronno- 
luchevye pribory, 1954. General electron- 
ics is covered in Elektronika, written by 
N. A. Kaptsov, who has lectured on the 
subject for a number of years at the Uni- 
versity of Moscow. It was published in 
1954 and was prepared for advanced stu- 
dents who are acquainted with statistical 
physics and quantum mechanics. The sub- 
ject of radio-wave propagation is treated 
extensively in a sizable volume entitled 


Rasprostranenie radiovoln, 1953. It is the 
combined work of IA. L. Al’pert, V. L. 
Ginzburg, and E. L. Feinberg, and is ad- 
dressed to the needs of scientists, engineers, 
and advanced students in the field. It en- 
compasses the basic theoretical problems 
of experimental research in the field of 
radio-wave propagation, ranging from 
microwaves to long waves. 

Of interest in the field of general physics 
is a laboratory manual compiled by V. I. 
Iveronova entitled Fizicheskit praktikum, 
a second revised edition of which appeared 
in 1953. 

In the field of nuclear physics, V. Boch- 
karev, I. Keirim-Markus, M. L’vova and 
IA. Pruslin have collaborated on Izmerenie 
aktivnosti istochnikov beta- i gamma- 
izluchenit (Measurement of the Activity of 
the Sources of Beta and Gamma Radia- 
tion), 1953. The introduction points out 
that the authors attempted to prepare a 
manual for scientists and engineers who do 
not have special training in nuclear physics 
but whose work deals with the measure- 
ment of the activity of radioactive isotopes. 

zomertia atomnykh iader (Isomerism of 
Atomic Nuclei) , 1954, by M. I. Korsunskii, 
is especially directed to scientists, advanced 
students, and dissertation candidates doing 
research in the structure of matter. 

The theory of plasticity is treated in L. A. 
Galin’s Kontaktnye zadachi teortt uprugosti 
(Contact Problems in the Theory of Plas- 
ticity), 1953. In a related work entitled 
Nekotorye osnovnye zadachi matemati- 
cheskoi teorii uprugosti, 1954, N. I. Muskh- 
elishvili discusses some of the fundamental 
problems in the mathematical theory of 
elasticity, particularly basic equations, the 
2-dimensional theory of plasticity, torsion, 
and bending. 

The methodology of high molecular or- 
ganic chemistry is treated in Metody vyso- 
komolekuliarnoi khimu, 
which the Institute of Chemistry of the 


organicheskoi 
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Academy of Sciences is publishing. The 
Library has received the first volume, 
Obshchie metody sinteza vysokomoleku- 
liarnykh soedineni (General Methods of 
Synthesis of High Molecular Compounds) , 
1953, which was written by V. V. Korshak. 
The Institute has also published D. N. 
Andreev’s work in the field of electrochem- 
istry, Organicheskti sintez v elektricheskikh 
razriadakh (Organic Synthesis in Electrical 
Discharges), 1953. The author uses vari- 
ous examples from published material on 
the subject as a basis for his proof of the 
great potentialities of the synthesis of or- 
ganic compounds by means of electrical 
discharge. 

The chemistry of cellulose is comprehen- 
sively treated in Z. A. Rogovin and N. N. 
Shorygina’s Khimiia tselliulozy 1 ee sput- 
nikov (The Chemistry of Cellulose and 
Related Materials), 1953, written for 
scientists, engineers, and graduate students. 
It describes the structure and properties of 
cellulose and its byproducts and of such 
allied materials as lignin and _ polyose. 
(The author tentatively uses the term 
“polyose” as being more applicable than 
hemicellulose for his purposes. ) 

The Chemical Science Section of the 
Academy of Sciences assigned N. N. Seme- 
nov the task of preparing an extensive in- 
troductory paper for the 1954 Conference 
on Chemical Kinetics and Reactivity, en- 
titled O nekotorykh problemakh khimi- 
cheskoi kinetiki i reaktsionnot sposobnosti. 
It was used as the basis for further discus- 
sion on the topic. 

A handbook for the use of industrial and 
scientific research laboratories was com- 
piled by V. I. Kuznetsov, R. L. Globus, 
T. N. Karskaia, and others. Entitled Khi- 
micheskie reaktivy i preparaty (Chemical 
Reagents and Compounds), 1953, the 
book contains basic information about 
physical properties and reactions, and rules 
concerning the handling and conservation 
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of the most important analytical reagents 
and compounds. 

One of the less recent books acquired last 
year is entitled Referaty nauchno-issledo- 
vatel’skikh rabot za 1944 god, 1945, which, 
among other things, contains abstracts of 
scientific papers concerning research work 
conducted in 1944 by the chemical insti- 
tutes and laboratories of the Academy of 
Sciences. It also records works issued by 
each institute and reports of their major 
achievements as well as papers read at con- 
ferences and meetings. In addition, deci- 
sions made during the report year are in- 
cluded. The collection was edited by S. I. 
Vol’fkovich and published by the Chemical 
Science Section of the Academy of 
Sciences. 

The works of the famous Russian chem- 
ist A. M. Butlerov (1828-86) have been 
compiled and reedited by the Academy of 
Sciences and will appear in four volumes 
under the title Sochineniia (Writings). 
The Library has acquired the first two 
volumes, issued in 1953, entitled, respec- 
tively, Teoreticheskie i eksperimental’nye 
raboty po khimu (Theoretical and Experi- 
mental Works in Chemistry) and Vvedenie 
k polnomu izucheniu organicheskoi khimiu 
(Introduction to Complete Studies of Or- 
ganic Chemistry) , 1953. 

A book dealing with the chemistry of 
organic drug substances appeared in 1953 
under the title Khimiia organicheskikh 
lekarstuennykh veshchestv. The authors, 
N. A. Preobrazhenskii and E. I. Genkin, 
have concentrated their work on the sub- 
ject of heterocyclic compounds and their 
The book contains information 
about the properties and structure of, and 


analogues. 


methods of obtaining, natural and syn- 
thetic drug substances. It deals chiefly 
with heterocyclic compounds such as alka- 
loids, vitamins, antibiotics, and their syn- 
thetic equivalents. 

The application of higher mathematics 
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to the solution of chemical problems is de- 
veloped by L. M. Batuner and M. E. Pozin 
in Matematicheskie metody v khimicheskot 
tekhnike, 1953. Various examples taken 
from practical experience are used as 
typical problems. 

A second and revised edition of a uni- 
versity textbook written by A. N. Tikhonov 
and A. A. Samarskii and entitled Uravne- 
niia matematicheskoi fiziki appeared in 
1953. It contains problems of mathemati- 
cal physics which lead to equations with 
partial derivatives. 

Physicists and research engineers work- 
ing with mathematical computations will 
be interested in N. N. Lebedev’s Spetsial’- 
nye funktsu i tkh prilozhenia, (Special 
Functions and Their Applications), 1953. 

G. E. Shilov, who taught vector analysis 
for a number of years at the Universities 
of Moscow and Kiev, has used his lecture 
notes as the basis for his book, Lektsii po 
vektornomu analizu, 1954. 

Sh. E. Mikeladze’s Chislennye metody 
matematicheskogo analiza (Numerical 
Methods of Mathematical Analysis) , 1953, 
is written for the use of scientists, disserta- 
tion candidates and for all those interested 
in the application of mathematics to en- 
The chapters which 
deal with numerical integration and differ- 


gineering problems. 


ential functions are based mainly on re- 
search on approximate analysis conducted 
by the Institute of Mathematics of the 
Academy of Sciences. 

Kratiki kurs matematicheskogo analiza 
(Concise Course of Mathematical Anal- 
ysis), 1953, a mathematics textbook pre- 
pared by A. IA. Khinchin for university 
students, is used as a standard introduction 
P. K. Rashevskii’s Rimanova 


geometriia i tenzornyi analiz (Riemamian 


to calculus. 


Geometry and Tensor Calculus), 1953, is 
not designed as a textbook, but according 


to the introduction it can be easily used as 


one by third-year university students in 
mathematics. 

Lobachevskii’s theories are considered in 
A.. P. Norden’s Elementarnoe vuedenie v 
geometriiu Lobacheskogo (Elementary In- 
troduction to Lobacheskiian Geometry), 
1953, and in B. N. Delone’s Kratkoe 
izlozhenie dokazatel’stva neprotivorechi- 
vosti planimetrii Lobachevskogo (A Short 
Exposition Proving the Consistency of 
Lobachevskii’s Planimetry), 1953. In the 
first book the author endeavors to explain 
non-Euclidian geometry to readers whose 
mathematical knowledge is limited and who 
have not had training in analytical and dif- 
ferential geometry, both of which are nec- 
essary for an understanding of the subject 
on anything but an elementary level. The 
second is designed to serve as a collective 
answer to writers who think they have 
found a “solution” to the fifth postulate of 
Euclid, the axiom on parallels. 

Among the classics of Russian mathe- 
matics which were revived in 1954 is Jssle- 
dovannia o tsilindricheskikh funktsuakh 1 
spetsial/nykh polinomakh (Research on 
Cylindrical Functions and Special Poly- 
nomials), by N. IA. Sonin (1849-1915), 
dean of the Faculty of Physics and Mathe- 
matics of Warsaw University. This was 
edited with a commentary by the noted 
Soviet mathematician, N. I. Akhiezer. 

The Academy of Sciences marked the 
seventieth birthday of one of their foremost 
mathematicians, S. N. Bernshtein, by 
undertaking the publication of his complete 
works. A 4-volume edition entitled So- 
branie sochinenii is planned. The first two 
volumes, published in 1952 and 1954, deal 
with the constructional theory of functions, 
and cover the period of his writings from 
1905-30 and 1931-53, respectively. The 
remaining two are supposed to contain his 
work on the subject of differential equa- 
tions and variation calculus during the 
period 1903-47, and his writing for the 
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years 1917-46 on the theory of probability 
and mathematica] statistics. 

Significant among Russian works on me- 
teorology and climatology is S. A. Sapozh- 
nikova’s Izmenenie skorosti vetra s vysotoi 
v nizhnem sloe vozdukha (Variations of 
Wind Velocity in Accordance with the 
Height of the Lower Stratum of Air) , 1946. 
It was released by Gidrometeoizdat (Hy- 
drometeorological Publishing House) as 
part of a series by scientific research insti- 
tutions which it publishes. Also worth 
mentioning is a collection of regional cli- 
matic studies entitled Mikroklimaticheskie 
1 klimaticheskie issledovaniia v Prikaspiiskoi 
nizmennosti (Microclimatic and Climatic 
Studies in the Caspian Lowland), pub- 
lished in 1953 by the Institutes of Geog- 
raphy and Forestry of the Academy of 
Sciences. This consists of 13 articles writ- 
ten by several authors under the editorship 
of B. Dzerdzeevskii. 

The Library now has all four volumes of 
the definitive work published by the In- 
stitute of Zoology of the Academy of 
Sciences entitled Zhivotnyi mir SSSR (The 
Animal World of the USSR). The fourth, 
Lesnaia zona (Forest Zone), is a collective 
work by 22 scientists which was edited by 
E. N. Pavlovskii. 

The second volume of Professor G. A. 
Shmidt’s textbook for university students, 
Embriologiia zhivotnykh, is subtitled Chast- 
naia embriologtia, and deals with special 
embryology of animals. 

The anatomy of plants is treated by V. G. 
Aleksandrov in Anatomiia rastenit, a uni- 
versity text which was revised in 1954 for 
its third edition. Another textbook on 
botany worthy of mention is M. V. 
Kul’tiasov’s Botantka, Chast’ 1; Anatomiia 
t morfologiia rasteni (Botany, Part 1; 
Anatomy and Morphology of Plants), 
1953. Also of some significance in this 
field is I. N. Beideman’s study of methods 
of phenological observations in geobotani- 
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cal research, Metodika fenologicheskikh 


nabliudenti pri geobotanicheskikh issledo- 
vaniiakh, which was published in 1954 by 
the Institute of Botany of the Academy of 
Sciences. Finally, in the field of regional 
flora, there is T. S. Geideman’s O predelitel’ 
rastenti Moldavskoi SSR which is a com- 
prehensive encyclopedia on plants found in 
Moldavia. 


Technology and Engineering 


In the fields of technology and industrial 
processes the Library has received many 
Soviet publications written on a scholarly 
level. Among these are a large number of 
engineering texts and a great variety of 
scientific works for both practical and theo- 
A sampling of these 
books is provided here. 

Selected papers from the works of the 


retical engineers. 


first great Russian metallurgist, P. P. 
Anosov (1797-1851), were published by 
the Academy of Sciences under the title 
P. P. Anosov; Sobranie sochinenii, 1954. 
I. N. Bogachev had previously described 
Anosov’s researches in connection with 
Damascus steel in P. P. Anosov 1 sekret 
bulata (P. P. Anosov and the Secret of 
Damascus Steel), issued in 1952 by the 
Ural branch of Mashgiz (Publishing House 
of Machine Construction Literature) . 

S. M. IAsiukevich discusses the equip- 
ment and technological operations of ore 
concentration plants in his comprehensive 
textbook, Obogashchenie rud (Ore Con- 
centration), which appeared in its second 
edition in 1953. It is addressed to students 
in mining and metallurgical institutes who 
are not specializing in the subject. 

An elementary manual for workers en- 
gaged in drilling operations in non-ferrous 
mines was prepared by B. V. Antonov, 
E. G. Rudak, and G. L. Trubin. Entitled 
Buril’shchik na podzemnykh_ rabotakh 
rudnikov tsvetnoi metallurgit, 1953, it de- 
scribes the tools used in drilling, modern 
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methods of ore extraction, and the physical 
properties of ores. 

The structural and mechanical prop- 
erties of alloy steel are treated in S. Z. 
Bokshtein’s Struktura 1 
soistva legirovannoti stali, 1954. 


mekhanicheskie 
The re- 
sults of experimental research conducted 
by G. A. Abramov, M. M. Vetiukov, I. P. 
Gupalo, A. A. Kostiukov and L. N. Lozhkin 
in aluminum electrometallurgy are dis- 
cussed in their collective work, Teoreti- 
cheskie osnovy elektrometallurgii aliumi- 
nita, 1953. 

The Institute of Physical Chemistry of 
the Academy of Sciences published a study 
by P. D. Dankov, D. V. Ignatov, and N. A. 
Shishakov on electronographic research in 
connection with oxide and hydroxide films 
on metals, entitled Elektronograficheskie 
issledovantia okisnykh 1 
plenok na metallakh, 1953. 

The principles of modern methods of 
strength analysis in mechanical engineer- 
ing are the subject of a rather impressive 


gidrookisnykh 


2-volume work, written by S. D. Ponoma- 
rev, V. L. Biderman, K. K. Likharev, V. M. 
Makushin, N. N. Malinin, and V. I. Feo- 
dos’ev, entitled Osnovy sovremennykh me- 
todov rascheta na prochnost’ v mashino- 
stroeni, 1950-52. 
recently received, is divided into two parts, 


The second volume, 


one dealing with strength analysis under 
dynamic loads and the other with stability. 
M. M. Khrushchov and E. S. Berkovich 
discuss the precise determination of wear 
and tear of machine parts in Tochnoe opre- 
delenie iznosa detalet mashin, published in 
1953 under the auspices of the Institute of 
Mechanical Engineering of the Academy 
of Sciences. Another work on machine 
parts which should prove of interest is the 
second edition of the 2-volume Detali ma- 
shin, which was revised and supplemented 
in 1953 under the editorship of N. S. Acher- 
kan. It consists of a comprehensive col- 
lection of materials on calculation and de- 


sign, to which 25 scientists and engineers 
contributed. 

A fundamental 3-volume work on theo- 
retical principles of electricity, compiled for 
university students by L. R. Neiman and 
P. L. Kalantarov, is Teoreticheskie osnovy 
elektrotekhniki, which was published in its 
fourth edition in 1954. The first volume is 
devoted to the physical principles of elec- 
tricity and to the direct-current network 
theory; the second discusses the alternate 
current network theory; and the third, writ- 
ten by Neiman alone, deals with the elec- 
tromagnetic field theory. 

The 1949 edition of the noted Russian 
physicist A. M. Bonch-Bruevich’s book Pri- 
menenie elektronnykh lamp v eksperimen- 
tal’noi fizike (The Use of Electron Tubes 
in Experimental Physics) was brought up 
to date and published in 1954. All the new 
achievements in the field for the last four 
years have been included in this edition, 
according to the publisher’s foreword. 

The theory and application of electrical 
measurements of interurban communica- 
tion cables are discussed in Elektricheskie 
izmerentia mezhdugorodnykh  kabelei 
sviazt, 1953, by V. N. Kuleshov, V. Z. 
Malyshev and V. O. Shvartsman. 

In the field of railroad locomotive build- 
ing, two works may be singled out. V. A. 
Ulianitskii’s raschet 
parovozouv shirokoi i uzkoi kolei (Construc- 
tion and Design of Steam Locomotives for 
Narrow and Standard Gauge Tracks), 


Konstrutrovanie 12 


1953, is a manual for construction engineers 
and advanced students in railroad transpor- 
tation institutes. The second edition of an 
important work on Diesel locomotives, 
Sovetskie teplovozy, 1954, by K. A. Shish- 
kin, A. N. Gurevich, A. D. Stepanov, and 
E. V. Platonov, includes data on the his- 
tory, operation, and construction of Soviet 
Diesel locomotives. 

T. M. Mel’kumov’s theoretical work on 


high-speed auto-ignition engines, Teortia 
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bystrokhodnogo dvigatelia s samovos- 
plameneniem, 1953, is a textbook for engi- 
neering students. Problems of systematic 
sequence of cycles, working processes, pul- 
verization of fuel, and performance char- 
acteristics of two-stroke engines are de- 
scribed in the book. 

Thermodynamic characteristics of the 
cycles of heat and refrigerating machines 
are discussed in V. S. Martynovskii’s Ter- 
modinamicheskie kharakteristiki tsiklov 
teplovykh i kholodil’/nykh mashin, 1952. 

An elementary textbook on automation 
and telemechanics entitled Osnovy avto- 
matiki i telemekhaniki, 1953, was prepared 
by S. A. Ginzburg, I. IA. Lekhtman and V. 
S. Malov for students in technical schools. 

The handling and distribution of tool 
supplies in a small plant is the subject of 
L. V. Bartashev’s small publication, Jn- 

khoziaistvo nebol’shogo 
Chertezhnoe khoztaistvo v 


strumental’noe 
zavoda, 1953. 
mashinostroenit, 1953, is the collective work 
of M. G. Aranovskii, N. I. Orlenko, and 
L. S. Shtukin. The authors discuss draft- 
ing procedures and describe the organiza- 
tion and operation of a drafting depart- 
ment in a machine-building plant. 

A book which should prove of particular 
interest to specialists concerned with the 
Soviet machine tool industry, compiled by 
N. P. Aristov, L. A. Aizenshtadt, and B. L. 
Boguslavskii, is Dostizheniia sovetskogo 
stankostroentia (Achievements in Soviet 
Machine Tool Production) , 1954. The re- 
sults of research performed in industrial 
plants and institutes of the machine tool 
industry for which Stalin Prizes were 
awarded between 1940 and 1952 are de- 
scribed. The book also includes brief notes 
on tools recently developed by Soviet in- 
dustry and details of technological proc- 
esses which have been applied in the Soviet 
Union. 
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From among the many works on civil 
engineering a few have been singled out 
for mention here. 

A handbook for highway engineers, 
Spravochnik tekhnika-dorozhnika, pre- 
pared by V. K. Nekrasov, M. N. Ritov, 
and N. I. Tovstoluzhskii, was issued in 
1953 in a revised second edition. The first 
part of a comprehensive textbook for engi- 
neering students specializing in hydrotech- 
nics came out in 1953. Entitled Portovye 
gidrotekhnicheskie sooruzheniia (Harbor 
Hydrotechnical Constructions), it is di- 
vided into two main chapters; the first 
deals with the construction of pier installa- 
tions and the second discusses breakwater 
installations. It was published under the 
editorship of V. E. Liakhnitskii, who was 
also one of the contributors, with N. A. 
Smorodinskii, V. K. Shtentsel’, IA. Kh 
Kagan, D. G. Romashev, and M. M. Strel’- 
cheni. 

The Ministry of Communal Economy of 
the RSFSR is publishing a comprehensive 
3-volume handbook entitled Spravochnik 
po proektirovaniiu, stroitel’stvu i eksplua- 
tatsii gorodskikh dorog mostov 1 gidrotekh- 
nicheskikh sooruzhenit, jointly edited by 
E. E. Gibshman, N. N. Dzhunkovskii, and 
P. A. Egorov. 


procedure, construction techniques and 


It describes the planning 


operation of city bridges and hydrotechni- 
cal structures. The first volume, Mosty 
(Bridges), 1953, has been received by the 
Library. 

D. L. Sokolovskii has compiled a text- 
book entitled Rechnoi stok (River Runoff) , 
1952, for use by students of hydrometeor- 
ology and by engineers specializing in the 
construction and operation of hydrotech- 
nical engineering projects. It systemati- 
cally analyzes the problems and principles 
involved in the calculation of river runoff, 
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such as the yearly averages and variations 
and the movements displayed by runoff 
during the year. 

A. F. Kalinovskii’s Organizatsiia stro- 
itel/nykh laboratorii, 1953, gives a detailed 
description of the general organization of 
laboratories in the construction industry, 
the instruments used, and the various oper- 
ations performed. ‘The author also pro- 
vides an explanation of the rules and regu- 
lations governing the tests and operations 
conducted in these laboratories. Effekti- 
unye vidy armatury zhelezobetonnykh kon- 
struktsit, 1953, compiled by R. I. Trepenen- 
kov, treats the different forms of effective 
concrete reinforcement used by the con- 
struction industry. It was published in 
1953 by the Central Institute of Informa- 
tion on Construction. 

V. V. Baturin and V. M. El’terman, in 
their joint work, entitled Aeratstia pro- 
myshlennykh zdanii, 1953, discuss the prob- 
lems of ventilation of industrial buildings. 


The technical properties and specifications 
of pipes and pipelines used in the chemical 
industry are provided in N. A. Baklanov’s 
Truboprovody v khimicheskoi promyshlen- 
nosti, 1953. 

Among the books dealing with the 
oil industry, three titles may be selected 
as representative. Spravochnik inzhenera 
it tekhnika neftebaz, a handbook for 
engineers which deals with plants utilized 
for the bulk storage of oil, was brought 
out in 1954 in a second edition by G. A. 
Pektemirov. A. IA. Krems, Stalin lau- 
reate, is the author of Voprosy formirova- 
niia zalezhei nefti i gaza, 1954, a discussion 
of the problems involved in the formation 
of oil and gas deposits. And R. IA. Osako- 
vich, in Kontrol’no izmenitel’nye pribory 
v dobyche nefti, 1954, describes, for the use 
of engineering personnel, measuring instru- 
ments used in the oil-extraction industry. 

JAMEs J. VULFSON 
Air Information Division 
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SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


innual Report of the Librarian of Congress for 
the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1954 1955 


178 p ( loth 


| For sale by the Superintendent 


of Documents, Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D. ¢ Price $2.25. In ad- 
dition to chapters on acquisitions, organiza- 


collections, special services to 
Congress, reference services, special events, 
idministration and finance, and the Copyright 
Office, there is a special chapter in this year’s 
Services Re- 
ited to Government Sponsored Research.” 


Digest of Public General Bills and Selected Res- 


eport entitled “Biblhographi 


lutions with Indexes 84th Congress, Ist 
Session No, 1, January 1955. For sale by 
t Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 


nt Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 
Price $1.25 a copy or $6.50 a session; $2 
dditional for foreign mailing. 

Pictorial Americana { Select List of Photo- 
phic Negatives in the Prints and Photo- 
iphs Division of the Library of Congress. 

2d Edition. 1955. 68 p. For sale by the 
Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. ¢ 


Price 25 cents a copy 


Chis revised and enlarged list of photographi 


} 


itives available in the Library of Congress 
for reproduction was compiled by Milton 
Kaplan and edited by Charles G. LaHood, Jr 
[he negatives are listed under three broad 

Ipings History through 1899 


View and “General Subjects.” 


Selective Checklist of Prints and Photogruph 


Recently Cataloged and Made Available { 
Reference, Lots 4121-4801. 1955. 87 
For sale by the Card Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C. Price 
cents a copy This fourth issue of the Chec} 
list is a continuation of earlier lists distributed 
in 1949 and 1950 and is designed to respond 
to demands for information about the Library’s 


pictorial resources. 


‘alt Whitman, A Catalog Based Upon the Col 


lections of the Library of Congress. 147 | 
For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Price 65 cents. As a totality—count 
ing manuscripts as well as first and late: 
editions, critical and biographical works, trans 
lations into other languages, musical adapta 
tions, prints, photographs, and ephemera—th« 
Library's Walt Whitman collections are th 
richest it possesses for any major American 
author. This catalog, issued concurrently 
with the opening of the exhibit commemorat 
ing the centennial of the publication of 
Leaves of Grass, formally lists and describes 
It includes a discus 
sion, “Notes on Whitman Collections and 


them for the first time. 


Collectors,” by Charles E. Feinberg, and intro 
ductory notes by Harold W. Blodgett, Con 
sultant on Whitmaniana to the Library of 


Congress, and Henry J. Dubester, Chief of 


the General Reference and Bibliography Di 


vision 
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